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| MEMOIR OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
! (With a P.rtrait.) 
Dvurine the last and present century, although many literary stars of great 
magnitude and brilliancy, have risen above our horizon, we are not aware 


of any one that has shone with more durable and steady lustre, than the 

venerable subject of this memoir. Throughout a long career, she has never 

sustained an eclipse from the sparklings of an aspiring rival; end, although 

a considerable portion of a century has elapsed since she began to attract 
attention, her fame remains undiminished ; nor can there be any doubt 
that the productions of her pen will plant imperishable amaranth on her 
grave. 

In the Writings of Mrs. Hannah More, we find a solidity of judgment, 
a depth of understanding, and a fervency of piety, which, encircled by a 
vast expansion of intellect, furnish the basis of their immortality. To these . 
permanent and exalted qualities, she invariably rendered the creations of 
genius, and the excursions of fancy, subservient ; and from the period that 
her mental energies acquired maturity, a strain of unaffected piety has per- 
vaded all her compositions, which are richly imbued with the realities of the 
invisible world. 

In a character, like that of Mrs. Hannah More, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain the birth of talent, or to trace the progressive steps, 
through which it has passed, in its varied march to the zenith it has ob- 
tained. It has been said, that at an early period of her life, translations 
from the German were extending their demoralizing influence among the 
} inhabitants of her country, and that she conceived disgust at the sentimen- 
tal axioms which were producing such pernicious effects. The reading of 
Pamela, is also asserted to have kindled incense in her bosom, and to have 
given a direction to her mind, from which it never afterwards deviated, 
although she was conducted into regions which this imaginary heroine of . 
virtue never saw, F 

Mrs. Hannah More, whose venerable life is still preserved, was born at 
Stapleton, Gloucestershire, in the year 1744. Her father was a respectable 
schoolmaster, in the town which gave her birth; and, for some time, super- 
intended the charity school, at the Fishponds, in the above town. He 
thence removed to Bristol, where he opened a seminary on his own account. 
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From this parent she received an education suitable to her station in life, 
and in conformity with the views and estimates of the times. 

On reaching Bristol, this :young lady was speedily noticed for her strong 
attachment to literature, and a superiority of mind, the powers of which, 
every occasion tended more fully to develop. In the indulgence of this 
laudable propensity, she was assisted by some ladies in the neighbourhood. 
Among her first productions, we find three tragedies: ‘The Inflexible 
Captive,” ‘ Percy,” and, “The Fatal Falsehood.” These compositions, 
particularly the two latter, were received by the public in so flattering a 
manner, that they at once extended her connexions, and increased her 
fame. 

Among her early friends, was the late Dr. Stonehouse, of Bristol, who, 
in various ways, exerted himself to promote her interest. Through this 
gentleman, she was introduced to an acquaintance with David Garrick, who 
so far approved of her compositions, as to advise her to write for the stage. 
To this, however, she felt some repugnance ; and mature reflection forbad 
her to pander to a corrupted age. In the preface to the third volume of he: 
works, she frankly declares, that ‘she did not consider the stage, in its 
present state, as becoming the appearance or countenance of a Christian ; 
on which account she thought proper to renounce her dramatic productions, 
in any other light than as mere poems.” 

But the same conscientious scruples which induced her to decline writing 
for the stage, enhanced her qualification for another station, which she 
subsequently filled with so much reputation and honour. Her friend, Dr. 
Stonehouse, in conjunction with some ladies of their mutual acquaintance, 
so successfully exerted themselves, as to enable herself and sisters to open 
a school for the education of young females, whose future movements 
would probably be in the more elevated walks of life. This plan succeeded 
beyond their most sanguine expectation. The character of the school was 
instantly established ; and for a series of years it stood foremost among the 
feminine seminaries of the kingdom. 

The duties of their school did not, however, detach Mrs. Hannah More’s 
mind from the cultivation of letters, nor so far engross her time, as to pre- 
vent the composition of many valuable works. Among these, “ An Esti- 
mate of the Religion of the Fashionable World,” and, “ Strictures on 
Female Education,” excited great attention, and acquired deserved popu- 
larity. ‘‘ Tales for the Common People,” speedily followed ; and, from the 
purity of the principles inculcated, the plain and familiar style in which 
it was written, adapted to the comprehension of ‘those to whom it was 
addressed, its beneficial influence has been incalculable. 

The exalted character which this lady had meritoriously acquired, did not 
escape the notice of Bishop Porteus, who strongly recommended her, as 
every way qualified to superintend the education of Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Charlotte. This, however, was thought, by those in power, to be 
a trust of too much importance. They were willing to engage her services 
in a subordinate capacity ; but this she declined, and here the negociation 
ended. But, although no engagement was ever likely to take place, a 
subsequent publication, entitled ‘‘ Hints towards forming the Character of 
a young Princess,” sufficiently evinced that the momentous subject had 
very deeply engaged her attention; and the talents which it displays, de- 
monstrate her superior qualification for the arduous task. 

Having acquired a decent competence from the profits of her seminary, 
Mrs. Hannah More retired to a beautiful retreat, named Barley Wood, which 
her taste embellished, and her application enriched. Of this delightful 
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spot, and its amiable inhabitant, we transcribe the following account, from 
the letter of a friend who visited Barley Wood during the winter before its 
occupant took up her residence at Clifton :— 

“‘ Before we came in sight of the little town of Rington, we entered an 
avenue, thickly bordered with luxuriant evergreens, which led directly to 
the cottage of Barley Wood. As we drew nearer to the dwelling, a thick 
hedge of roses, jessamine, woodbine, and clamatis, fringed the smooth and 
sloping lawn on one side; on the other, laurel and laurestinus were in full 
and beautiful verdure: from the shrubbery, the ground ascends, and is well 
wooded by flowing larch, dark cyprus, spreading chesnut, and some lordly 
forest trees. Amid this melange, rustic seats and temples occasionally peep 
forth; and two monuments are perticularly conspicuous—the one to the 
memory of Porteus, the other to the memory of Locke. As the latter was 
an inhabitant of Rington, Hannah More, with her usual good taste, erected 
the memorial within sight of his native village. 

“‘1 was much struck by the air of affectionate kindness with which the 
old lady welcomed me to Barley Wood—there was something of courtliness 
about it, at the same time the courtliness of the vielle cour, which one reads 
of, but so seldom meets. Her dress was of light green Venetian silk ; a 
yellow, richly embroidered crape shawl enveloped her shoulders; and a 
pretty net cap, tied under her chin with white satin riband, completed the 
costume. Her figure is singularly petite; but to have any idea of the 
expression of her countenance, you must imagine the small withered face of 
a woman in her 87th year; and, imagine also, (shaded, but not obscured, 
by long and perfectly white eyelashes,) eyes dark, brilliant, flashing, and 
penetrating ; sparkling from object to object, with all the fire and energy 
of youth, and smiling welcome on all around. 

“When I first entered the room, Lady S-———— and her family were 
there; they soon prepared to depart, but the youngest boy, a fine little 
fellow of six, looked anxiously in Mrs. More's face, after she had kissed 
him, and his mamma said, ‘ You will not forget Mrs. Hannah, my dear,— 
he shook his head. 

“«« Do not forget me, my dear child,’ said the kind old lady, assuming a 
playful manner—‘ but they say your sex is naturally capricious—there, I 
will give you another kiss, keep it for my sake, and when you are a man, 
remember Hannah More.’ ‘I will,’ he replied, ‘ remember that you loved 
children.’ It was a beautiful compliment. 

“« After a good deal of conversation on indifferent topics, she commenced 
shewing us her curiosities, which are numerous and peculiar: gods, given 
up by the South Sea Islanders to our missionaries—fragments of Oriental 
manuscripts—a choice, but not numerous, collection of books, chiefly in 
Italian, English, and French, (for she speaks all those languages with equal 
fluency,) and, above all, a large collection of Autographs, contaiming her 
correspondence with Garrick, Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Porteus; and 
manuscripts also in the hand-writing of Lord Chesterfield, Chatterton, 
Addison, Swift, Atterbury, Sir R. Steele, &c. &c.': one that particularly 
interested me, was, a letter from the little prince Edward, to our Queen 
flizabeth, written in French. 

“« T will now,’ she said, ‘shew you some monuments of the days of my 
wickedness ;’ and she produced a play-bill, where ‘ Miss More’s New 
Tragedy of Percy’ was announced, exactly fifty-two yearsago! She looked 
to me, at that moment, as a resurrection from the dead—more particularly 
when she added, ‘ Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, Porteus—all—all 
the associates of my youth, are gone; nor is there one amongst them, 
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whom I delight in praising more than David Garrick—in his house I made 
my entrance into life; and a better conducted house I never saw.—lI never 
could agree in the latter part of the sentiment, 


* On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
It was only that when he was off, he was acting ;’— 


and only regret, that his species of acting is not more practised by the 
world at large. I have never been to a play since his death—I could not 
bear it.’ She told me that it was nine years since she was down stairs; ‘ but 
I am like Alexander Selkirk,’ she added, laughing, ‘ monarch of all I sur- 
vey—every tree on this little domain was planted by my own hands, or 
under my special direction.’ I bade her adieu with regret ; for I never had 
the good fortune to meet with so perfect a relic of a well-spent life. The 
spirit within was as warm and cheerful, as if the blood of eighteen, instead 
of eighty, circulated in her veins. She is, indeed, a woman who has lived 
to good purpose.” 

Among the diversified publications of this highly talented lady, although 
several may be more valuable, not one has been more popular, or obtained 
a more extensive circulation, than ‘‘Ccelebs in search of a Wife.” The title 
is attractive, and the subject captivating, especially to young persons. In 
several parts of this work there is a happy vein of sarcasm, of which the 
following may be considered as a keen and delicate specimen. 


Celebs is dining with a widower who has two daughters, where, he ) 


remarks, “‘ I could not help observing, that many of the dishes were out of 
season, ill dressed, and ill chosen. I recollected | had lately read in a most 
respectable periodical work, a paper, which insisted that nothing tended to 
make ladies so useless and inefficient in the ménage, as the study of the 
dead languages. I jumped to the conclusion, and was in an instant per- 
suaded that my young hostesses must be perfect mistresses of Latin; but 
the tout ensemble was so ill arranged, as to induce me to give them full 
credit for Greek also. Turning suddenly to the eldest lady, 1 asked her at 
once if she did not think Virgil the finest poet in the world? She started, 
and said, ‘she had never heard of the person I mentioned, but that she 
had read Tears of Sensibility, and Rosa Matilda, and Sympathy of Souls, 
and Too Civil by Half, and the Sorrows of Werter, the Stranger, and the 
Orphans of Snowden.’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ rejoined the younger sister, who did 
not rise to so high a pitch of literature, ‘and we have read Perfidy Punished, 
and Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, the Fortunate Footman, and the Illustrious 
Chambermaid.’ ” 

We must not, however, suppose that satire is the prevailing characteristic 
in Celebs. It contains very many important truths, which no fashions can 
alter, no systems of education efface. They have a strong bearing on the 
instruction that should be imparted to the female mind; while the advan- 
tages of culture, and the disadvantages of neglect, are developed in the con- 
sequences that might naturally be expected to follow. 

In religious sentiment, Mrs. Hannah More is decidedly evangelical, and 
to the established church she has uniformly adhered. Her zeal, liberality, 
and active exertions to do good, have, however, exposed her to some severe 
animadversions from the lukewarm and inanimate of her own church. But 
it is pleasing to observe, that the crucible of controversy has only added 
new lustre to her character and name. ; 

During several years past, this venerable lady has taken up her abode at 
Clifton, in the delightful suburbs of Bristol. But age and infirmity have 
so imprisoned her, that she has long been secluded from society, in which 
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she formerly shone as one of its brightest ornaments, Thus retired from 
the world, with a mind cheerful and serene, she waits with patience, till 
that important change come, which shall transmit her happy spirit into the 
regions of immortality. 

The following list contains the titles of the principal publications which 
Mrs. Hannah More has sent into the world. 

The Search after Happiness; Drama.—Sir Eldred of the Bower, and 
Legendary Tales.—The Inflexible Captive; Tragedy.—Percy; Tragedy.— 
Ode to Dragon, Poems, &c.—Fatal Falsehood; Tragedy.—Sacred Dramas. 
—Sensibility.—The Bas-Blue.—The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. — 
Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great to general So- 
ciety.—Bonner’s Ghost.—The Slave Trade.—An Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World.—Remarks on the Speech of M. Dupont.— 
Village Politics.—Stories for Persons of the Middle Ranks, and Tales for 
the Common People.—Strictures on the Modern System of Female Educa- 
tion.—Hints towards forming the Character of a Young Princess. —Coelebs 
in search of a Wife ; a Novel.—Practical Piety.—And many other Tracts 





and Essays, either separately, or in periodical publications. 





ON THE INCARNATION. 
TRANSLATED FROM “‘ LE SEMEUR,” 


BY W. K. T. 


Tue apparently greatest objection which 
reason has advanced against the dogma, or 
rather the fact of redemption, is, the incom- 
prehensibility of this mystery of revelation ; 
but to us it certainly appears very unjust to 
tax the gospel with such an accusation, 
when it has itself announced the manifes- 
tation of God in the flesh, as a mystery 
totally inaccessible by reason. Had it 
taught us to consider this doctrine as a 
simple truth, quite natural, and what the 
human mind was readily capable of under- 
standing, and analyzing; then, indeed, 
might we justly reproach it with incom- 
prehensibility ; but as it has represented it 
as a great mystery, declared in a thousand 
ways that it is infinitely above the compre- 
hension of reason, and that even reason it- 
self, in its actual state of error and darkness, 
is incapable of understanding any thing 
which is not limited to its own peculiar 
field of vision; we have no cause to be 
offended with a partial obscurity, which the 
gospel itself avows, and which it does not 
even pretend that man can ever completely 
dissipate. 

Besides, I ask, why attempt to extort 
from religion, proofs and evidences of 
which it is not susceptible? Each order 
of science establishes itself upon its own 
proper basis, proves its opinions in its own 
manner, and furnishes particular arguments 
useful only to itself, which, from their na- 
ture are incapable of being employed in 


the domains of other sciences. Thus, ma- 
thematics support themselves with rigorous 
demonstrations ; history seeks testimony ; 
morality and religion speak to sentiments, 
and address themselves to the conscience. 
Is it not then unreasonable and unjust to 
imagine that the science of salvation, abdi- 
cating its nature, should borrow from the 
exact sciences their calculations and de- 
monstrations, and make itself master of 
philosophy? As well might a professor of 
mathematics be expected to prove the ele- 
ments of Euclid by sentiment; nor would 
there be more absurdity in the latter than 
in the former. 

We can, we think, pretty clearly prove, 
with good evidence, that in the few things 
mankind generally believe, they are guided 
rather by their faith and sentiment, than by 
their reason ; and that, what they do know 
of beings or objects surrounding them, and 
to which they find themselves in a measure 
related, is less of their essence, or intrinsi¢ 
nature, than of their affinity to themselves. 
What part has reason, pray, with friendship, 
with the manner in which those affeetions 
that we cherish towards our relatives and 
friends, are born and developed, and in 
general for the various sympathies which 
we feel for such and such of our fellow- 
creatures ! 

What part has reason in most of our his- 
torical credences? What part has it in the 
actions and circumstances of our habitual 
life ?—You respire every moment the air, 
which, entering your lungs, vivifies and re- 
invigorates the mass of blood circulating 
through your veins, the privation of which 
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would cause the instantaneous cessation of 
your animal life; bet has it ever entered 
into your thoughts to seek the analysis of 
that atmosphere, and separate its compo- 
nent ? You know you cannot live 
without it, and yet you are ignorant of the 

rimitive elements and constituents of this 
Fody 3 Or, even supposing that by the study 
of chemistry you know something; you 
must admit it is not your knowledge of 
this compound which causes you to live ; 
but a necessity which your physical orga- 
nization has for it, founded upon a con- 
nexion existing between the two. It is the 
use you make of the organs of respiration 
in inspiring and expiring this air, which 
causes ‘you to enjoy the blessing of life— 
and not a knowledge of their functions. 
Again, you know that fire, so long as you 
remain at a proper distance, imparts a 
pleasant sensation of warmth, grateful to 
the feelings; but approach too near, the 
sensation of comfort is changed to pain, 
and you are burned : now ail this you be- 
lieve, without penetrating into the analysis, 
or reasoning on the nature, of fire. Thus, 
then, in these instances, as well as in many 
others which might be adduced, you see 
and believe only by effect, and not through 
cause. 

The same is it with the mysteries of the 
gospel, and more particularly with that of the 
incarnation. It is impossible for us to dive 
into its nature, but its effects upon our 
souls we may easily learn. The cause of 
the mystery is hidden from us: and what 
would our knowledge avail us? This is the 
obscure side of the fact, nor are we per- 
mitted to understand it; it belongs essen- 
tially to the nature of the infinite and 
incomprehensible Being, who through this 
mystery reveals himself to us. But the 
effect is readily accessible by our reason, 
and should stimulate and excite our know- 
ledge. This is the bright side, which we 
are graciously allowed to consider, and on 
which the Bible calls so loudly for our 
attention. In a word: it does not belong 
to us to judge of the way which God in his 
eternal wisdom has thought fit to employ 
for our salvation ; but it is our duty to 
acknowledge the necessity of that way, and 
use our best endeavours to lead our souls 
into if. 

Now, it is on this effect of the mystery, 
this necessity for redemption, the need 
which you ought to feel of this work of 
grace, and the influence it can exercise on 
your regeneration and eternal happiness, 
that I wish to offer a few reflections. —You 
are sinners. This truth I admit as fact, 
and shall not waste time in endeavouring 
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to prove it; your conscience and daily ex- 
perience can tell you more of this than all 
my words, You have violated the law of 
a just and holy God, and, as transgressors, 
deserve the condemnation pronounced by 
that law, which can no more change than 
God himself. Offenders—then you need a 
pardon, which will set your consciences at 
peace, and encourage you against the ter- 
rible consequence of your sins. The slaves 
of evil—you need liberty, and a frame of 
mind capable of appreciating happiness, 
which is impossible without holiness. 

Now, search throughout creation a being 
sufficiently good, powerful, or perfect, to 
work out your deliverance and reconcili- 
ation. Ascend up to the skies, descend 
into the abysses, interrogate the past, the 
present, and the future, call loudly on your 
liberator, address yourselves to even the 
most perfect work of God’s hands; and 
this will be their answer, an answer indeed 
extremely reasonable,—* I possess nothing 
but what I have received ; my existence is 
a borrowed one, as is that of all created 
beings; if I have persevered in obedience, 
I owe it to my God, his law has com- 
manded me, and his grace alone has sup- 
ported me. To answer but for one crea- 
ture before eternal justice, to expiate the 
sins of one sole being, is impossible, since I 
shall deprive myself of that justice without 
which I cannot subsist before the holy of 
holies. How then am I capable of satis- 
fying the number of sinners whOwnay make 
the same request? To remit-thé punish- 
ment due to transgressors is a prerogative 
belonging only to the sovereign legislator. 
On my part it would be temerity, crime, 
sacrilege, abominable pride, worthy the 
curse of my God, to think that, in virtue of 
a limited and finite being as I am, living 
but by grace, that God should consent to 
relax his immutable justice, and forgive.” 
This answer, supposed from the most per- 
fect intelligence the Lord has called into 
existence, confirms the first reason in ad- 
vance, why the Saviour of our souls should 
be God, and not a creature. 

But pardon is only one portion of the 
work of salvation ; regeneration, the result 
of pardon, is indispensably necessary to 
secure your safety. Without it, vain will 
be your knowledge of the means whereby 
you can remove the condemnation which 
your sins have merited; if your heart is 
not changed, you cannot hope for salvation, 
for God is love; heaven is the abode of 
holiness, the society of the heavenly king- 
dom is composed of just persons made 
perfect, the law which governs this celestial 
citadel is divine love. Reason itself ac- 
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cords with the Bible in proclaiming this 
solemn truth, * Without holiness no man 
shall see God.” Now, what work is this, 
if not the changing of the heart? It pro- 
poses substituting the love of God for the 
love of the world, removing terrestrial for 
spiritual affections—where pride reigned, to 
induce humility—to inspire love for holi- 
ness, and hatred for evil, to dispel death 
by life, egotism by charity, and build upon 
the ruins of sin the stable edifice of faith, 
hope, and love. 

This moral regeneration, which is nothing 
less than a new creation, is much more diffi- 
cult (if we may speak of difficulties where God 
is interested) than the first creation, God 
had but to say, ‘ Let there be light,” and 
there was light; “let the world appear,” 
and the world walked brilliant in glory 
from the depths of its nothingness. Whilst 
in the second creation, which is regenera- 
tion, man struggles with his God ; opposes 
incredible resistance to the action of his 
grace; to his love he answers but with cold- 
ness, to his promises with incredulity, to 
his appeals with levity, and to his summons 
to renounce all idols, but by a new attach- 
ment to them. If God, then, in the first 
creation, entrusted no one but himself with 
the care of calling the world into existence, 
how much less will he confide to any other 
arm, save his own all-powerful one, the mighty 
work of restoring lost man, abandoned to 
his sins! This then is our second reason 
why the Saiour of our souls should be God, 
and not a creature. 

But this is not all; the work of sanctifi- 
cation induces our perseverance, and ren- 
ders necessary, every instant of our life, the 
help of Heaven. Weak as we are, we need 
fortification against the evils which are per- 
petually warring against our souls ; we re- 
quire guiding through our temptations, 
support in our conflicts, relief in our dis- 
asters, consolation in our sorrows, encou- 
ragement in our endeavours to be eman- 
cipated from the terrors of judgment, and 
rendered triumphant on the death-bed. 
Now, to whom but God, to a God as infi- 
nite in — as he is in goodness, could 
we confide with security affairs of such 
great interest? And were we not assured 
that the Saviour of our souls possessed om- 
niscience to know even our smallest wants, 
omnipresence to listen to each of our 
prayers, even our most secret sighs, and 
omnipotence to answer all our supplica- 
tions, guard and accompany us through 
every trial, defend us from our enemies, 
and deliver us from all evil; where would 
be our peace, and what hope could we 
have?- A third reason, then, why the 
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Saviour of our souls should be God, and not 
a creature. - 

Lastly, consider that redeemed and glo- 
rified creatures owe to their divine liberator 
infinite gratitude, boundless love, perfect 
confidence, entire obedience, and absolute 
submission, fealty, adoration ; for the gift 
of salvation is infinitely greater than that of 
existence, in as much as life without salva- 
tion is nothing more than eternal misery. 
He, then, who saves does more than he 
who creates, and consequently merits more. 
Or, suppose God had resigned to some 
other hand, and not performed himself the 
noble work of our redemption, then would 
he be legalizing and sanctioning idolatry, in 
consenting that a being of his own creation 
should receive the worship due only to 
himself; and you yourselves, objects of 
infinite mercy, in what perplexity would 
you not be placed, when on the one hand 
you saw the imperious necessity of render- 
ing to your Redeemer love for love, and 
life for life; whilst, on the other, you feared, 
in giving utterance to your sentiments of 
gratitude, rendering yourselves criminal 
and impious in the eyes of your Creator, 
and thus drawing down upon yourselves his 
just displeasure? This is our fourth and 
last reason why the Saviour of our souls 
should be God, and not a creature. 

In like manner could we prove that 
salvation is impossible, but by God ; also 
are there reasons, why this God and Saviour 
should, to accomplish the grand scheme of 
redemption, assume humanity, and become 
man: for the word of God has ‘not only 
said, that the mystery of holiness is great, 
because God has taken upon himself the 
salvation of man, but also, that this salvation 
is operated by God manifested in the flesh. 
Now, let us endeavour to exemplify this as 
clearly as we can. 

Who is the sinner? Man. Who needs 
reconciliation with God? Man. By whom 
should the expiation or satisfaction required 
by the law be accomplished? By man, 
The law of God descending from heaven to 
earth, charged with a message of grace and 
mercy to sinners, had, doubtless, no m@ces- 
sity for appearing otherwise than as assum- 
ing human nature; but then the obedience 
he owed to the offended law, the death he 
was about to suffer, the reconciliation he 
wished to procure, would not have brought 
about the salvation of man, but of all other 
creatures rather; for man having sinned, it 
is man who deserves punishment, it is in 
man and for man that the expiation is 
needed. So that, while, on the one hand, 
those mercies which are wanting in the 
man-Jesus are found in the infinite mercies 
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of the God-Jesus, and on the other the infi- 
nite mercies of the God-Jesus, to be at all 
profitable to man, must be acquired/through 
the medium of the humanity of the Saviour. 
Thus it is that the scriptures say, ‘He took 
not upon himself the nature of angels, but 
of the posterity of Abraham,” 

This God in flesh is the God our souls 
need, to re-assure and inspire us with confi- 
dence. The hidden God inhabiting an in- 
accessible luminary, enveloped in the glory 
of his majesty and the terrors of his justice, 
troubles and alarms us, we dare not pre- 
sume to approach him; an immeasurable 
abyss, deep as the depth of all our sins, 
separates us, which is impossible for us to 
overcome. But the Word incarnate, the 
eternal Son of the Father, becomes man, 
and this immense abyss is closed. God be- 
comes visible, is rendered accessible to 
man; man reconciled, no longer fears his 
presence ; he approaches him no more with 
diffidence and timidity, but with joy: “He 
who hath seen me (said Jesus) hath seen 
my Father.” 

Moreover, without this incarnation, I 
cannot understand a most important part 
of the work of the resurrection of the body. 
To withdraw man from the abyss into which 
he is plunged, and conduct him into glory, 
he needs a mental vision, of which he is 


totally ignorant—to be given the direction 
he requires, the obstacles to be encountered 
on his road signalized, to be taught how to 
avoid these dangers, his eyes to sparkle 
with the brilliancy of a model of holiness, 
and to be shown a bright example of divine 
life, entirely devoted to the service of the 


Creator. But to give him all these things 
requires entering into close affinity with 
him, to speak to him in a language he 
understands, to preach to him virtue asso- 
ciated with his nature, and duties compa- 
tible with his condition on this earth. Now, 
if the Son of God had not lived amongst 
men, the gospel would never have been 
ulgated, the life of Christ would never 
been known, or the faithful reconciled 
to God, and made inheritors of the celestial 
i ; lost in the labyrinth of this world, 
isol and fatherless would they have 
been, having no one to address, no one to 
look to for support and encouragement in 
their terrestrial pilgrimage. Need then 
they have of a celestial guide, a divine 
model ; and this guide, this model, is fur- 
nished to them in the Son of God becom- 
ing man. 

What grievances, what miseries. of all 
kinds, reign in this world ; and on these the 
curse of sin rests! From the first cries of 
an infant just brought into existence, to the 
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last agonies of death, what pains !—To bear 
these griefs to the foot of the throne of a 
God wio knows them by his omniscience, 
is doubtless a great alleviation; but to place 
them in the bosom of a Saviour, who knows 
them by experience, is it not an immense, 
an ineffable consolation? Ah! indeed, of 
all ‘our afflictions, there is not one which 
Christ has not tasted: he has felt the em- 
barrassment of poverty ; endured the pain 
of famine, thirst, and fatigue; has been 
abandoned and betrayed by his most inti- 
mate friends ; injured, persecuted, and ca- 
lumniated by his enemies ; knew the poig- 
nant pain of separation, and has passed 
through the agonies of death: then will I 
— him with confidence, since he is 
able to commiserate my infirmities. 

And now, reader, do you comprehend 
why it is necessary that the Saviour of man- 
kind should be truly God and man, man 
and God united ?—that, had he been but the 
one or the other, he could not have accom- 
_ the grand work of redemption. 
This then is the luminous side of the mys- 
tery—and here confess, O, you credulous ! 
that you have as much reason for believing, 
as you could wish to have in any other 
parallel matter: ask me not for more ; the 
word of God teaches no more; but remem- 
ber that it is less by the spirit or faculty of 
criticism or reasoning, than by the heart 
or by love, that we should seek to sound 
the mysteries of christianity : no! mysteries 
of love demand to be embraced but by 
love. If you attempt their study with your 
reasoning faculties only, you will then in- 
deed be bewildered and disappointed ; but 
if before your contemplation you consult 
the voice of your conscience, and listen to 
the dictates of your heart, then will your 
sight and understanding be increased, and 
you will behold the resplendent glory of 
that God who is both justice and holiness. 

Southwark, Nov. 10, 1832. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DECA- 
LOGUE, AND THE CONFIRMATION OF IT 
BY THE NEW TESTAMENT: WITH CON- 
CLUDING REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
BY JOHN PHILIP WILSON. 

“ Make me to go in the path of thy commandments, 

for therein do I delight,” Psa. cxix. 35. 
Tue natural sagacity of man, unaided by 
divine inspiration, never could have suc- 
ceeded in framing a code of laws so short, 
yet so comprehensive, so simple, yet so 
elaborate, so laconic, yet so widely applica- 
ble, as that exhibited to our admiration 
by the decalogue. But wonder ceases, 
though admiration never can, -when -we 
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14 ON THE INCARNATION. 


would cause the instantaneous cessation of 
your animal life; but has it ever entered 
into your thoughts to seek the analysis of 
that atmosphere, and separate its compo- 
nent parts? You know you cannot live 
without it, and yet you are ignorant of the 
— elements and constituents of this 

ody; or, even supposing that by the study 
of chemistry you know something; you 
must admit it is not your knowledge of 
this compound which causes you to live ; 
but a necessity which your physical orga- 
nization has for it, founded upon a con- 
nexion existing between the two. It is the 
use you make of the organs of respiration 
in inspiring and expiring this air, which 
causes you to enjoy the blessing of life— 
and not a knowledge of their functions. 
Again, you know that fire, so long as you 
remain at a proper distance, imparts a 
pleasant sensation of warmth, grateful to 
the feelings; but approach too near, the 
sensation of comfort is changed to pain, 
and you are burned : now all this you be- 
lieve, without penetrating into the analysis, 
or reasoning on the nature, of fire. Thus, 
then, in these instances, as well as in many 
others which might be adduced, you see 
and believe only by effect, and not through 
cause, 

The same is it with the mysteries of the 
gospel, and more particularly with that of the 
incarnation. It is impossible for us to dive 
into its nature, but its effects upon our 
souls we may easily learn. The cause of 
the mystery is hidden from us: and what 
would our knowledge avail us? This is the 
obseure side of the fact, nor are we per- 
mitted to understand it; it belongs essen- 
tially to the nature of the infinite and 
incomprehensible Being, who through this 
mystery reveals himself to us. But the 
effect is readily accessible by our reason, 
and should stimulate and excite our know- 
ledge. This is the bright side, which we 
are graciously allowed to consider, and on 
which the Bible calls so loudly for our 
attention. In a word: it does not belong 
to us to judge of the way which God in his 
eteral wisdom has thought fit to employ 
for our salvation; but it is our duty to 
acknowledge the necessity of that way, and 
use our best endeavours to lead our souls 
into if. 

Now, it is on this effect of the mystery, 
this necessity for redemption, the need 
which you ought to feel of this work of 
grace, and the influence it can exercise on 

our regeneration and eternal happiness, 
that I wish to offer a few reflections.—You 
are sinners. This truth I admit as fact, 
and shall not waste time in endeavouring 


to prove it; your conscience and daily ex- 
perience can tell you more of this than all 
my words. You have violated the law of 
a just and holy God, and, as transgressors, 
deserve the condemnation pronounced by 
that law, which can no more change than 
God himself. Offenders—then you need a 
pardon, which will set your consciences at 
peace, and encourage you ‘against the ter- 
rible consequence of your sins. The slaves 
of evil—you need liberty, and a frame of 
mind capable of appreciating happiness, 
which is impossible without holiness. 

Now, search throughout creation a being 
sufficiently good, powerful, or perfect, to 
work out your deliverance and reconcili- 
ation. Ascend up to the skies, descend 
into the abysses, interrogate the past, the 
present, and the future, call loudly on your 
liberator, address yourselves to even the 
most perfect work of God’s hands; and 
this will be their answer, an answer indeed 
extremely reasonable,—* I possess nothing 
but what I have received ; my existence is 
a borrowed one, as is that of all created 
beings; if I have persevered in obedience, 
I owe it to my God, his law has com- 
manded me, and his grace alone has sup- 
ported me. To answer but for one crea- 
ture before eternal justice, to expiate the 
sins of one sole being, is impossible, since I 
shall deprive myself of that justice without 
which I cannot subsist before the holy of 
holies. How then am I capable of satis- 
fying the number of sinners whOwnay make 
the same request? To remit-thé punish- 
ment due to transgressors is a prerogative 
belonging only to the sovereign legislator. 
On my part it would be temerity, crime, 
sacrilege, abominable pride, worthy the 
curse of my God, to think that, in virtue of 
a limited and finite being as I am, living 
but by grace, that God should consent to 
relax his immutable justice, and forgive.” 
This answer, supposed from the most per- 
fect intelligence the Lord has called into 
existence, confirms the first reason in ad- 
vance, why the Saviour of our souls should 
be God, and not a creature. 

But pardon is only one portion of the 
work of salvation ; regeneration, the result 
of pardon, is indispensably necessary to 
secure your safety. Without it, vain will 
be your knowledge of the means whereby 
you can remove the condemnation which 
your sins have merited; if your heart is 
not changed, you cannot hope for salvation, 
for God is love; heaven is the abode of 
holiness, the society of the heavenly king- 
dom is composed of just persons made 
perfect, the law which governs this celestial 
citadel is divine love. Reason itself ac- 
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cords with the Bible in proclaiming this 
solemn truth, “ Without holiness no man 
shall see God.” Now, what work is this, 
if not the changing of the heart? It pro- 
poses substituting the love of God for the 
love of the world, removing terrestrial for 
spiritual affections—where pride reigned, to 
induce humility—to inspire love for holi- 
ness, and hatred for evil, to dispel death 
by life, egotism by charity, and build upon 
the ruins of sin the stable edifice of faith, 
hope, and love. 

This moral regeneration, which is nothing 
less than a new creation, is much more diffi- 
cult (ifwe may speak of difficulties where God 
is interested) than the first creation, God 
had but to say, “ Let there be light,” and 
there was light; “let the world appear,” 
and the world walked brilliant in glory 
from the depths of its nothingness. Whilst 
in the second creation, which is regenera- 
tion, man struggles with his God ; opposes 
incredible resistance to the acticn of his 
grace; to his love he answers but with cold- 
ness, to his promises with incredulity, to 
his appeals with levity, and to his summons 
to renounce all idols, but by a new attach- 
ment to them. If God, then, in the first 
creation, entrusted no one but himself with 
the care of calling the world into existence, 
how much less will he confide to any other 
arm,save his own all-powerful one, the mighty 
work of restoring lost man, abandoned to 
his sins! This then is our second reason 
why the Saiour of our souls should be God, 
and not a creature, 

Bat this is not all; the work of sanctifi- 
cation induces our perseverance, and ren- 
ders necessary, every instant of our life, the 
help of Heaven. Weak as we are, we need 
fortification against the evils which are per- 
petually warring against our souls ; we re- 
quire guiding through our temptations, 
support in our conflicts, relief in our dis- 
asters, consolation in our sorrows, encou- 
ragement in our endeavours to be eman- 
cipated from the terrors of judgment, and 
rendered triumphant on the death-bed. 
Now, to whom but God, to a God as infi- 
nite in power as he is in goodness, could 
we confide with security affairs of such 
great interest? And were we not assured 
that the Saviour of our souls possessed om- 
niscience to know even our smallest wants, 
omnipresence to listen to each of our 
prayers, even our most secret sighs, and 
omnipotence to answer all our supplica. 
tions, guard and accompany us through 
every trial, defend us from our enemies, 
and deliver us from all evil; where would 
be our peace, and what hope could we 
have?- A third reason, then, why the 


Saviour of our souls should be God, and not 
a creature. . 

Lastly, consider that redeemed and glo- 
rified creatures owe to their divine liberator 
infinite gratitude, boundless love, perfect 
confidence, entire obedience, and absolute 
submission, fealty, adoration ; for the gift 
of salvation is infinitely greater than that of 
existence, in as much as life without salva- 
tion is nothing more than eternal misery. 
He, then, who saves does more than he 
who creates, and consequently merifs more. 
Or, suppose God had resigned to some 
other hand, and not performed himself the 
noble work of our redemption, then would 
he be legalizing and sanctioning idolatry, in 
consenting that a being of his own creation 
should receive the worship due only to 
himself; and you yourselves, objects of 
infinite mercy, in what perplexity would 
you not be placed, when on the one hand 
you saw the imperious necessity of render- 
ing to your Redeemer love for love, and 
life for life; whilst, on the other, you feared, 
in giving utterance to your sentiments of 
gratitude, rendering yourselves criminal 
and impious in the eyes of your Creator, 
and thus drawing down upon yourselves his 
just displeasure? This is our fourth and 
last reason why the Saviour of our souls 
should be God, and not a creature. 

In like manner could we prove that 
salvation is impossible, but by God ; also 
are there reasons, why this God and Saviour 
should, to accomplish the grand scheme of 
redemption, assume humanity, and become 
man: for the word of God has ‘not only 
said, that the mystery of holiness is great, 
because God has taken upon himself the 
salvation of man, but also, that this salvation 
is operated by God manifested in the flesh. 
Now, let us endeavour to exemplify this as 
clearly as we can. 

Who is the sinner? Man. Who needs 
reconciliation with God? Man. By whom 
should the expiation or satisfaction required 
by the law be accomplished? By man, 
The law of God descending from heaven to 
earth, charged with a message of grace and 
mercy to sinners, had, doubtless, no meces- 
sity for appearing otherwise than as assum- 
ing human nature; but then the obedience 
he owed to the offended law, the death he 
was about to suffer, the reconciliation he 
wished to procure, would not have brought 
about the salvation of man, but of all other 
creatures rather; for man having sinned, it 
is man who deserves punishment, it is in 
man and for man that the expiation is 
needed. So that, while, on the one hand, 
those mercies which are wanting in the 
man-Jesus are found in the infinite mercies 
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of the God-Jesus, and on the other the infi- 
nite mercies of the God-Jesus, to be at all 
profitable to man, must be acquired/through 
the medium of the humanity of the Saviour. 
Thus it is that the scriptures say, “He took 
not upon himself the nature of angels, but 
of the posterity of Abraham,” 

This God in flesh is the God our souls 
need, to re-assure and inspire us with confi- 
dence. The hidden God inhabiting an in- 
accessible luminary, enveloped in the glory 
of his majesty and the terrors of his justice, 
troubles and alarms us, we dare not pre- 
sume to approach him; an immeasurable 
abyss, deep as the depth of all our sins, 
separates us, which is impossible for us to 
overcome. But the Word incarnate, the 
eternal Son of the Father, becomes man, 
and this immense abyss is closed. God be- 
comes visible, is rendered accessible to 
man; man reconciled, no longer fears his 
presence; he approaches him no more with 
diffidence and timidity, but with joy: “He 
who hath seen me (said Jesus) hath seen 
my Father.” 

Moreover, without this incarnation, I 
cannot understand a most important part 
of the work of the resurrection of the body. 
To withdraw man from the abyss into which 
he is plunged, and conduct him into glory, 
he needs a mental vision, of which he is 


totally ignorant—to be given the direction 
he requires, the obstacles to be encountered 
on his road signalized, to be taught how to 
avoid these dangers, his eyes to sparkle 
with the brilliancy of a model of holiness, 
and to be shown a bright example of divine 
life, entirely devoted to the service of the 


Creator. t to give him all these things 
requires entering into close affinity with 
him, to speak to him in a language he 
silentende, 4 to preach to him virtue asso- 
ciated with his nature, and duties compa- 
tible with his condition on this earth. Now, 
if the Son of God had not lived amongst 
men, the gospel would never have been 
Igated, the life of Christ would never 
been known, or the faithful reconciled 
to God, and made inheritors of the celestial 
i ; lost in the labyrinth of this world, 
and fatherless would they have 
been, having no one to address, no one to 
look to for support and encouragement in 
their terrestrial pilgrimage. eed then 
they have of a celestial guide, a divine 
model ; and this guide, this model, is fur- 
nished to them in the Son of God becom- 
ing man. 

What grievances, what miseries of all 
kinds, reign in this world ; and on these the 
curse of sin rests! From the first cries of 
an infant just brought into existence, to the 
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last agonies of death, what pains!—To bear 
these griefs to the foot of the throne of a 
God who knows them by his omniscience, 
is doubtless a great alleviation; but to place 
them in the bosom of a Saviour, who knows 
them by experience, is it not an immense, 
an ineffable consolation? Ah! indeed, of 
all ‘our afflictions, there is not one which 
Christ has not tasted: he has felt the em- 
barrassment of poverty ; endured the pain 
of famine, thirst, and fatigue; has been 
abandoned and betrayed by his most inti- 
mate friends ; injured, persecuted, and ca- 
lumniated by his enemies ; knew the poig- 
nant pain of separation, and has passed 
through the agonies of death: then will I 
approach him with confidence, since he is 
able to commiserate my infirmities. 

And now, reader, do you comprehend 
why it is necessary that the Saviour of man- 
kind should be truly God and man, man 
and God united ?—that, had he been but the 
one or the other, he could not have accom- 
rep the grand work of redemption. 

is then is the luminous side of the mys- 
tery—and here confess, O, you credulous ! 
that you have as much reason for believing, 
as you could wish to have in any other 
parallel matter: ask me not for more ; the 
word of God teaches no more; but remem- 
ber that it is less by the spirit or faculty of 
criticism or reasoning, than by the heart 
or by love, that we should seek to sound 
the mysteries of christianity : no! mysteries 
of love demand to be embraced but by 
love. If you attempt their study with your 
reasoning faculties only, you will then in- 
deed be bewildered and disappointed ; but 
if before your contemplation you consult 
the voice of your conscience, and listen to 
the dictates of your heart, then will your 
sight and understanding be increased, and 
you will behold the resplendent glory of 
that God who is both justice and holiness. 

Southwark, Nov. 10, 1832. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DECA- 
LOGUE, AND THE CONFIRMATION OF IT 
BY THE NEW TESTAMENT: WITH CON- 
CLUDING REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
BY JOHN PHILIP WILSON. 

“ Make me to goin the path of thy commandments, 

for therein do I delight,” Psa. cxix. 35. 
Tue natural sagacity of man, unaided by 
divine inspiration, never could have suc- 
ceeded in framing a code of laws so short, 
yet so comprehensive, so simple, yet so 
elaborate, so laconic, yet so widely applica- 
ble, as that exhibited to our admiration 
by the decalogue. But wonder ceases, 
though admiration never can, when we 
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reflect that they were framed for the benefit 
of man by the wisdom of the Deity himself; 
that Moses stood in the actual presence of 
the veiled and awful Jehovah and received 
the tables, graven with the writing of God, 
from the hands of Omnipotence! And 
here pause we, in contemplation of the infi- 
nite goodness and wonderful condescension 
of the Almighty, in thus partially discover- 
ing himself, divested of those rays of never- 
ending glory, which no mortal might look 
upon and live, and standing confronted 
with a frail created man, for the purpose of 
conferring an inestimable benefit upon the 
world, which should last until that world 
shall cease to be, and which, next to the 
advent of the Messiah, we may consider the 
greatest ever bestowed upon mankind. 

The extreme simplicity which marks the 
decalogue might induce an unreflecting 
observer to form the opinion that a very 
common intellect might have produced it; 
but let us remember, that each portion is a 
first principle, and involves with it a multi- 
tudinous chain of effects. It is an easier 
task to deduce inferences from first prin- 
ciples, or to form branches from original 
establishments, than to imagine those prin- 
ciples, or to found establishments. us, 
man may readily conceive particular laws 
deduced from the spirit of any of the ten 
commandments, but, first to have discovered 
the true distinction between good and evil, 
and then to reduce such distinction to 
a rules, is an achievement of a totally 

ifferent nature, and one, I firmly believe, 
beyond the limits of mere human under- 
standing, unguided by a higher power. 

Mortal eulogy is, however, but a poor 
tribute to the all-surpassing excellence of the 
decalogue, and our estimation of it is best 
shewn by an observance of the precepts it 
contains. 

From the fall of Adam, the world rapidly 
increased in sin, and conscience, which was 
implanted in man at his first creation, proved 
an insufficient barrier to restrain him from 
evil deeds. Thus, when Cain became a 
fratricide, we are not told that there was 
any express law forbidding murder; but can 
we doubt that there existed an innate con- 
sciousness within him that he had committed 
an act of horror, repulsive to nature and 
offensive to God? After that event, sin 
increased to such a height, that “ it repented 
the Lord that he had made man, and it 
grieved him at his heart,” Gen.vi. 6. Then in 
his wrath the Almighty determined to destroy 
all that he had made, excepting only one 
just family, who had escaped the contami- 
nation of vice. This stern, but just resolu- 
tion, he carried into effect, and for forty 
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days and nights was the earth deluged with 
water, and not a living thing “escaped, save 
those whom the mercy of God preserved in 
the ark. 

When the waters assuaged, the Lord 
blessed Noah, and gave a commandment 
to the world, forbidding blood and murder: 
* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed, for in the image of 

30d made he man,” Gen. ix. 6. This is 
the first recorded law given forth by the 
Lord after the expulsion of Adam from 
Paradise ; which circumstance is alone suffi- 
cient to mark its vast importance, 

After the flood, the sacred writings give 
the history of the Israelites; their bondage 
in Egypt, and deliverance by the Almighty; 
their trials and sufferings in the wilderness, 
until they arrived at Sinai, where the law 
was granted from the Mount, 

There is, perhaps, no part of the Old © 
Testament that teems more with awful sub- 
limity than that portion of Genesis relating 
to the delivery of the ten commandments to 
Moses. The mountain trembled at the 
manifested presence of the Most High,— 
His glories were obscured by a cloud of 
darkness, but thunderings and storms 
claimed the majesty of the Lord of worlds. 
Then was the highly favoured Moses ad- 
mitted to personal conference with God the 
Father. Jehovah spake, and the ten com- 
mandments were given forth to the children 
of Israel. 

The innate proneness of man to sinfulness 
is exemplified particularly in the present 
instance, While was yet in the 
Mount, the people began to murmur at his 
continued absence, their confidence in him 
was shaken, and, forgetting the Lord their 
God, “ who brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage,” 
they applied to Aaron to make them an 
idol. With reprehensible weakness he com- 
plied, and a calf, formed of molten gold, 
was exalted by him as an object for worship. 
Whilst the festivities and ceremorties were 
going forward in honour of this new deity, 
Moses returned from the mountain—from 
the presence of Divinity—and, full of horror 
and indignation at the sight of these impious 
acts, he brake the tables containing the law 
which the Almighty had committed to his 
charge. At the earnest supplication, how- 
ever, of the people, the tables were restored, 
and from that day have remained, and, to 
the end of time, will remain, a mighty and 
imperishable memorial at once of the great- 
ness and goodness of God. 

The ten commandments may be divided 
under two heads, which I shall designate 
the religious and the ethical: the first treat- 

c 169,—VOL, xv. 
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ing of our duty towards God, and the second 
of our duty towards men. Under the former 
head are comprised the first four of the 
divine institutes, and the remaining six are 
within the latter description. It may also 
be remarked, that the commandments are of 
two kinds, positive and negative ; the former 
pointing outa line of conduct to be pursued, 
and the latter one to be avoided. The ag- 
gregate contains all things necessary for the 
conduct of man in his state, of probation. 

Alfred the Great, it is recorded, tran- 
scribed the whole decalogue, together with 
several chapters of Exodus, (which I presume 
to have been those expository thereof,) into 
that code which formed the foundation of 
what is now the common law of the realm— 
a striking instance of the eminent under- 
standing of that great lawgiver and mo- 
narch—for, by what effort of the human 
* mind could be produced rules of govern- 
ment so simple and so perfect as these, 
proceeding as they do from the only Source 
of all goodness and perfection of wisdom ? 

Viewing the ethical portion of these com- 
mandments in a worldly light alone, as rules 
of conduct for the mere convenience of the 
great family of man, and the proper order- 
ing the social state, and divesting them of 
all moral obligation or consideration of duty 
towards the Creator, they are such as, if 
strictly observed, cannot fail to impart 
peace, happiness, and harmony amongst 
the beings for whose use they are destined ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the wilful and 

disregard of these inestimable max- 
ims is equally sure of entailing misfortune, 
anarchy, and misery upon them. This is a 
sufficient test of their excellence. And, so 
widely, so illimitably comprehensive are 
they, in a political sense, that every human 
institute, be it even a local or private act of 
parliament rendered necessary by particular 
circumstances, ought, in principle, spirit, or 
object, to be founded upon, inferred from, or 
fegulated by some one or more of these 
divine precepts; and no approved standard 
law can, I imagine, be produced, in which 
some analogy, either intended or existing, 
may not be traced, even if it be remote. 
The ten commanments are equally well 
adapted to regulate the government of na- 
tions, and the conduct of individuals, and 
every negative one forbids an action which 
the innate perception of man betwixt good 
and evil must combine with the mandate 
itself in teaching him to avoid. 

The constitution and laws of our own 
country have been held up to the admiration 
of the world as models, and as being more 
im accordance with divine principles than 
those of other nations: ps in theory 


justly so, They are wise in formation, and 
strong in foundation, but the practice and 
application of thom are as imperfect and ab- 
surd as the basis is strong and wise; and 
they must remain so, whilst the construction 
of a sentence, the orthography of a name, 
the omission of a word, or the authority of a 


‘stale precedent, is estimated of greater im- 


portance than the plain right and wrong of 
the case under consideration, The uncer- 
tainty of the law, as depending so ridiculously 
upon finite points, has become shamefully 
proverbial; and, grievous is it to say, that 
success is more likely to crown the endea- 
vours of the most acute brain, and the best 
adept at tergiversation, than those of the 
plain straightforward advocate of an honest 
cause. Is it not notorious—disgracefully 
notorious—that an action being legally de- 
fensible is no proof or even assumption that 
it is morally justifiable? Is there not a dis- 
tinction between courts of equity and courts 
of daw? and what is that distinction but a 
tacit admission that law (or at least the prac- 
tice of it) is not equity? Were the laws 
administered upon their own grand and 
noble principles, with the proper and ori- 
ginal regard to right and wrong, such dis- 
tinction would become lost, or rather the 
two principles would become amalgamated 
into one—one great and glorious—tTRUTH. 
But shall we ask the question, whether even 
the equity of the courts so called is equity 
indeed? Alas! the annals of chancery, 
the wailings and lamentation within the 
wretched walls of the Fleet, would answer 
but sadly. 

Much abuse of the Jaw arises from the 
venality and partiality of its hired dispensers. 
The magistrate is, in truth, but the speaking- 
trumpet of the law; but if the tube be foul, 
it will surely taint the breath that passeth 
through it. He is but the channel through 
which the stream must pass, to distribute 
its benefits; but if the course be choked up 
with filth, it will contaminate the purity of 
the waters, and transform the clear and run- 
ning brook into a stagnant and unwholesome 
= or force it, foul and detestable as it 

as become, into other and tortuous tracks 
far different to those designed for its ori- 
ginal procedure. In a word, the intent of 
English law is, for the most part, good, but 
it is misapplied ; and no intention, however 
virtuous, can be properly carried into effect, 
whilst the action is entrusted to persons 
whose individual righteousness is not com- 
mensurate with the original justice of the 
principle which they are the vehicle of, and 
public weal must materially depend upon 
the fitness of the persons appoinied to the 
administration of the laws, to so responsible 
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a task. The edifice of law erected in Bri- 
tain may be compared to the Christian reli- 
gion—beautiful in its original and naked 
simplicity—but spoiled and disfigured by 
the spurious trash with which it has been 
daubed by fools and knaves: and, instead 
of being preserved to the general welfare of 
the community, has been pressed into the 
employ, and made subservient to the in- 
terests, of avaricious individuals, But to 
resume our original subject. 

If we investigate the decalogue carefully, 
we cannot but be struck with the mutual 
dependence of the parts upon each other, 
which is practically illustrated in the pro- 
gress of crime. For example, neglect of 
Sabbath duties is the first step towards the 
day being profaned by wicked actions. 
Thence a general decline and fall of piety in 
the mind; and from the extinction of reli- 
gious veneration and love for the Most High, 
and reliance upon his goodness, what crimes 
may not be dated! The commandment 
against coveting is intimately connected 
with those against stealing, adultery, false 
witness, and even with that against murder. 
Between theft and murder also there is but 
a step. Between adultery and murder is 
but the same. Let it be observed, that I 
speak with regard to consequences, in which 
character crimes stand to each other, and 
not in respect to their comparative turpi- 
tude. In fact, every division of the deca- 
logue, has some relation to others, and the 
whole forms a concatenation, or chain, one 
link of which cannot be broken without 
injury, and perhaps destruction, to the re- 
mainder. How many unhappy criminals 
have, in their last confessions, traced the 
source of a jong career of sin in the neglect 
of the third, fourth, and tenth command- 
ments, which some have been pleased to 
call the lightest. 

In the papers upon selected portions of 
the,decalogue, which have appeared in pre- 
vious numbers, I have viewed the com- 
mandments principally as practical rules of 
conduct, and exhorted the observance of 
them chiefly on grounds of worldly expedi- 
ency. But now the question arises ; how is 
it possible for frail imperfect man to arrive 
at supreme excellence of practice, an attri- 
bute of the Deity alone? Granted that it is 
physically impossible; but we may arrive 
at the utmost perfection of which our nature 
is capable, and this is to be accomplished 
alone by faith and prayer. 

In considering this part of the subject, my 
first care shall be, to point out the confirma- 
tion of the decalogue by our Lord and 
Saviour. 


The law delivered by God to Moses re- 


mains to this day, under the authority of the 
Redeemer, a constitutent part of the Chris- 
tian religion. Before the advent of the 
Mesiah, the purity of the ancient law had 
become defiled, by the substitution of super- 
stitious rites and. external ceremonies for 
true spiritual and practical duty. To prune 
these unwholesome excrescences, and to re- 
place an extended moral obedience to the 
law of God, was the great and glorious work 
of the Saviour of men. The notion has 
been often expressed, and is, I believe, re- 
tained by many, even at this day, that the 
decalogue concerned only the Hebrew 
nation, and was given exclusively for their 
guidance. This is obviously erroneous, 
when we reflect how intimately, and, in 
fact, inseparably, are the public and private 
duties of every individual interwoven with 
it; and that the system comprehends an 
ethical code, which afterwards received the 
avowed sanction of the Redeemer, and was 
also that by which he regulated his own 
conduct. Thus it cannot fail to be the true 
and proper standard of moral and political 
conduct. St. Paul saith, “The law is holy, 
the commandment holy, just, and good.” 

The doctrines of faith and works, as 
relating equally to law and gospel, are so 
closely connected with the present subject, 
that it may not be considered extraneous to 
touch briefly upon them here. 

We learn from the gospel the necessity of 
regeneration : “ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God,” John 
iii, 3; or, as it is somewhat more clearly 
expressed by St. Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, vii. 6. “ That we should serve in 
newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter.” We also. learn reliance upon 
the atonement of Christ, instead of u the 
unstable foundation of our own wokdaie 
“ Believe, and ye shall be saved.” 

But, to separate these two grand sup- 
porters of all religion and morality—firm 
faith, and good deeds—and to contend for 
the efficacy of faith alone to salvation, as 
some sectaries have done, appears to me the 
most preposterous hypothesis that ever 
entered the imagination of man: first, be- 
cause the gospel in which such faith is pro- 
fessed asserts the direct contrary; and, 
secondly, because the theory is impossible, 
for true belief can never exist in the breast 
of him who holds it; sound faith being as 
surely productive of practical virtue, to an 
extent proportionate with its own, as any 
other unvarying effect results from a natural 
cause, 2 

Jesus Christ, both by precept and exam- 

le, exhorted and cavieaal good works. 
He expounded the law, and gave-rules of 
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conduct to men. He commanded obedi- 
ence to the law. ‘“ And it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of 
the law to fail,” Luke xvi. 17; see also 
Matt. v.18. “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments,” John xiv. 14. He iden- 
tifies himself with God the Father in one 
indivisible essence: “ He that believeth on 
me, believeth not on me, but on him that 
sent me; and he that seeth me, seeth him 
that sent me,” Jobn xii. 44, 45. Also, 
“ He that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me,” Jobn xiii. 20. and “ I and my 
Father are one,” John x. 30. All these 
sayings, together with many others of like 
character, are direct manifestations of the 
Trinity ; and although our limited faculties 
caPnot comprehend that mysterious doctrine, 
yet every true Christian must receive it as a 
part inseparable from his faith. If then 
God, in the person of God the Father, gave 
forth certain commandments to the world, 
which were afierwards confirmed, enforced, 
and extended by God, in the person of God 
the Son, with the addition of making belief 
in the divinity and atonement of the latter 
an essential article to salvation; by what 
monstrous perversion of reason is it that 
any man or body of men have succeeded in 

rsuading themselves and others, that such 

ith alone and solely, abstracted from all con- 
nexion with good or bad actions, is sufficient 
to save them from a punishment which we 
expressly understand from all scripture is 
awarded to those “ who do evil;” and that, 
too, in the face of direct assertions to the 
contrary by Him in whom they profess faith, 
and recorded in that gospel, which, they 
pretend to acknowledge, contains “ the 
words of eternal life!” 

Away, blasphemers,with your blasphemy ! 
ye have but raised this vain and wicked 
theory, this miserable abortion of Christia- 
nity, in the futile hope of blinding the world 
by the hypocrisy of professed conviction, 
and of applying a styptic to your own 
bleeding consciences. Jesus Christ was 
perfection ; and doye pretend, hypocrities, to 
admire and adore the Divine and All-perfect 
One in your hearts, and yet act in a man- 
ner diametrically opposite to his precepts 
and example? Your pretence and affirma- 
tion are impossible; for, as before has been 
said, faith never yet was found in a bosom 
untenanted by virtue. The latter may in- 
deed be found in one who knows not of 
faith and hope through a Messiah, but never 
has there been, nor, to the world’s destruc- 
tion, will there be, true Christian belief 
unassociated with virtue. Ye may assume 
the outward semblance of faith—ye may 
award lip-assent to the truths of the gospel— 


ye may assert that ye believe, and rant and 
roar his holy name—but unless practice be 
in accordance, faith is not in you, and ye 
but mock the majesty of the Father, and 
insult and asperse the Son, by so impious a 
pretension—so blasphemous an union of sin 
with the righteous name of Jesus. “ And 
why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say ?” Lake vi. 46. 

If it had been possible for genuine 
Christian faith to exist without virtue, 
why was not the whole system of precepts 
abrogated by the Messiah, instead of being, 
as they were, confirmed and extended by 
him? Had an avowal of faith been the only 
essential to salvation, the Messiah might as 
well have walked the earth for a certain 

riod as a common man, merely proclaim- 
ing that he was the Son of God, and that if 

osterity would believe in him they would 
saved! Then people in after ages would 
have only to say, “I believe in such and 
such an historical fact; that is to say, in the 
existence of a certain man at a certain time; 
and, as it is said to be the road to salvation, 
and an easier one than the path of duty, I 
will believe that he was the Son of God.” 
That done, all religious and moral obliga- 
tions would be performed, and we should 
be sure of eternal bliss without any more 
trouble! 

How ridiculous soever this may appear, 
it is the creed of those whom I have spoken 
of, divested of the tinsel by which they pass 
it off. We have also the express words of 
our Saviour, shewing the inseparable con-~ 
nexion between faith and works, of which 
we may instance the following: “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth in 
me, the works that I do, shall he do also,” 
John xiv. 12. Let us be well assured that 
a mere professed belief in the divinity and 
atonement of Christ is simply no belief at 
all, because there are so many difficulties to 
be overcome, that are absolutely insuper- 
able, so many points to be discovered, over 
which is thrown a veil impenetrable to 
mortal vision, that it is impossible to arrive 
at the conclusion that the Redeemer was 
God, as an abstract question of philosophy ; 
and the very fact of setting to work so to do, 
proves at once the non-existence of saving 
faith. 

Faith is to be obtained from the grace of 
God by prayer; but that faith must be 
proved, and the only admissible and certain 
demonstration is, the practice of those works 
inculcated by the Great Master in whom we 
profess belief. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON THE NEW YEAR. 


Gop has been graciously pleased to spare 
our lives to the commencement of another 
year. This should fill our minds with de- 
vout thankfulness to our heavenly Father, 
from whom we receive all our mercies. 

From the awful pestilence, the Asiatic 
cholera, which has been so prevalent in this 
kingdom, and throughout the world, and 
from every other dangerous and fatal dis- 
ease, we have been hitherto most kindly 
—— whilst multitudes around us have 

n carried to the silent tomb, who, at the 
beginning of the last year, were as strong 
and healthy as ourselves, and, no doubt, 
promised themselves an equally extended 
existence in this lower world. What do 
these lessons of mortality teach us, but to 
live in an habitual state of preparation for 
eternity ? for our term of life, for aught we 
know, may be nearly ended, and we may 
be called to our final account before the 
conclusion of the present year, yea, before 
the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 

Let us consider this period as peculiarly 
favourable to reflection. 

From the first moment of our being, our 
lives have exhibited one continued series of 
God’s superintending care. Through the 
instrumentality of our parents, he watched 
and protected us in the tender years of in- 
fancy ; and, under the influence of his sove- 
reign power, they acted the friendly and 
anxious part of exhorting and warning, 
rebuking and encouraging us at a time of 
life, when, from want of strength and dis- 
cretion, we were unable to support our 
bodies, and to direct our conduct. 

Tn all the stages of our lives, we should 
ever remember with filial gratitude the 
kindness of -our first and best earthly 
friends, and the mercies vouchsafed to us 
by our heavenly Father, the controller of 
human events, the sustainer of our lives, 
and the centre of all our hopes of happiness 
and joy. The pleasures of childhood and 
youth pass away without being properly 
appreciated, and we are protected from in- 
numerable dangers without being aware of 
the hand that directs our destinies. The 
mind is then incompetent to reflect upon 
the works and ways of Providence. But, 
if we be spared to witness the full develop- 
ment of our mental powers, we shall be 
enabled’ to look around us with an observ- 
ant eye, and within us with a heart alive to 
the corruptions of human nature. We shall 
often cherish, with fond attachment, the 
recollection of by-gone days—the most in- 
nocent period of our lives—the morning 
of our earthly careers; for, the more a man 
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gives himself to reflection in his maturer 
years, the more sensible he is that, in this 
transitory state of existence, he can find no 
resting-place for his soul, that the greatest 
pleasures are mingled with sorrow, and that 
the brightest hopes often meet with bitter 
disappointment. 

So illusory are all earthly hopes and 
wishes, that it is imprudent, and even dan- 
gerous, to rely too much upon the realiza- 
tion of them. Youth wish to be men, that 
they may command their time, and be 
happy. Men, on the other hand, review 
their boyish days as the happiest periods of 
their lives. Some condition different from 
the one allotted us is, in every stage of life, 
eagerly desired. In early life, however, al- 
though we may have our little trials and 
troubles, and pant after what we consider 
to be the privileges of full-grown men, yet, 
as we are then comparatively unacquainted 
with the tumultuous scenes of iife, our con- 
dition may be pronounced free from ‘cor- 
roding cares—a condition which we should 
still more fully enjoy, could we but form 
just conceptions of the troubles and disap- 
pointments that meet and baffle the sons 
and daughters of Adam in their progress 
through life. 

As perfect happiness is unattainable on 
earth, let us seek, from this moment, if we 
have never done so before, to place our 
affections on things divine, that it may be 
our privilege and happiness to date, from 
the commencement of the present year, our 
new birth, our birth unto righteousness ; for 
surely, if we possess a heavenly frame of 
mind, we may bid defiance to the attacks 
of every enemy to our peace, and stand 
unmoved amid the opposing elements of 
the present world. The vicissitudes of life 
will not affect our minds, and even death, 
come when it may, will be welcomed as a 
harbinger of peace. 

The daily proofs we have of the frail 
tenor of our connexion with things on 
earth, and the undoubted assurance given 
us that “¢in the midst of life we are in 
death,” are calculated to supply us with 
powerful motives to implore the Divine 
protection, without which the most disas- 
trous consequences must inevitably ensue ; 
for, liable as we are to be cut off by a 
thousand unforeseen accidents, and short as 
the most protracted state of existence un- 
questionably is, nothing but the most cal- 
lous hardihood can make us neglect or 
sae the period of our repentance. 

e new birth should, therefore, be eagerly 
sought after through the merits of the 
Redeemer. 

The natural birth introduces us into this 
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world weak and helpless, and our child. 
hood is passed in a happy ignorance of the 
wiles of the world; but our spiritual birth 
will strengthen our minds, and inure them 
to encounter and surmount every danger 
and temptation. Our matured conceptions 
of the world are stronger and more correct 
than those which are formed in early life, 
and the rays of divine light, which the 
gospel throws over our minds, when we 
ave truly converted to God, will guard us 
against the danger of ie the things of 
time and sense in gaudy colours, or relying 
upon their power to make us happy. This 
vain ‘triflmg world has no attractions to the 
renewed mind, further than that it is the 
probationary state in which that happiness 
may be secured, which will last through 
the countless ages of eternity. 

In our natural childhood, we are under 
. authority, and our steps are guided 

y their counsel and advice. In our spi- 
ritual childhood, our regenerate state, our 
heavenly Father will send the Comforter, 
his Holy Spirit, to admonish and assist us, 
to unfold to us the mysteries of the gospel, 
and to direct our feet in the right way, the 
narrow path to glory. We are short- 
sighted and frail creatures, and ever stand 
in need of divine aid. It is trae, we know 
the past, and the present, and cannot reflect 
upon the scenes that have occurred, or are 
occurring around us, without having our 
minds filled with wonder, love, and 
praise—wonder, at the long-suffering and 
tender mercies of the Lord towards us, 
love for his statutes and ordinances, and 
praise‘and thanksgiving for the unspeakable 
privileges which we enjoy as Christians. 

The events of the last year, which are 
now so familiar to our minds, were a year 
ago wrapt up in impenetrable obscurity. 
Many, very many, vainly hoped, at that 
time, to witness the close of the year, and 
to review, at its conclusion, the prominent 
events that have taken place during its pro- 
gress, who now are numbered among the 
imhabitants of eternity. With regard to the 
past year, it is true, we have been spared 
to see its close; but, with respect to the 
present, who among us can say that we 
shall be favoured with the repetition of the 
same privilege? ‘ Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow,” says Solomon, “ for thou know- 
est not what a day may bring forth.” 

The events of futurity are wisely hidden 
from our eyes. A foreknowledge of what 
might happen‘to us would fill us with pre- 

jon, or cover us with dismay. Our 
eomplete ignorance of what may befall us, 
and the danger there always is of being 
called’ hence in an unprepared state, if the 


period of repentance be deferred, have 
surely a tendency to awaken our minds to 
the performance of our duties, and to make 
us live in an habitual state of preparation 
for the world to come. Man’s ignorance 
of his future destiny leaves room for the 
exercise of faith, hope, and charity. 

He hopes that he has an interest in 
Christ through faith in his meritorious 
death and sufferings ; and his charitable opi- 
nion of the spiritual-mindedness of others 
springs from the same source. Let us, 
therefore, hope thus unto the end, and we 
shall be saved. Let us seek to possess that 
living faith which works by love, and pu- 
rifies the heart, that faith which is proved 
to be genuine by works of charity and 
labours of love, which is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen, and which gives to the 
Christian professor victory over the world, 
and power to compose his mind amid the 
raging of its tumultuous billows. 

This is the only way to pass safely 
through the present year, or rather to the 
end of our earthly pilgrimage, whether it 
may occur during this annual revolution, 
or at some subsequent period. With God 
all things are known: he takes in the whole 
span of our existence at one single glance. 
We may, therefore, safely confide ourselves 
to his beneficent protection. Whatever 
may befall us in the present life—whether 
we may be favoured by fortune, or dejected 
by affliction, buoyed up by prosperity, or 
cast down by adversity—let us put our 
confidence in Him, and we shall be safe. 
Our tempers will be changed. We shall 
not be so anxious about the prolongation 
of our lives, as about the manner in which 
they are spent. We shall consider the 
commencement of the present year as an 
important era in our existence, whereby 
another opportunity is afforded us to 
humble ourselves before God, and to extol 
his great and wondrous name—a name 
which is above every name—to know that 
“in him we live, and move, and have our 
being,” and to learn to obey his awful fiat, 
and submit to the judgment he may please 
to pronounce upon us. Let us, then, while 
it is called to-day, betake ourselves to 
serious self-examination. Let us, without 
further delay, buckle on the whole armour 
of faith; for the uncertainty of life must 
render delay eminently perilous. If such 
be our conduct, if we henceforth lead a 
godly and a pious life, we may expect to 
reap an eternal reward in the world of 
spirits, where faith will be lost in sight, and 
hope in vision. 


Edenhall. Tuos. IneLanp. 
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ON INDECISION 


ON INDECISION IN RELIGION. 
*“ Remember Lot's wife.”—Luke xvii. 32. 


Tuere is a fatal principle in man, over 
which the world at all times possesses a 
weening influence, a principle which of 
itself proves the fallen state of humanity. 
Under the influence of a fascination like 
that attributed to some venomous reptiles, 
he is tempted to what he knows is evil, 
and yields himself an infatuated victim, to 
what sad experience has often told him 
occasions nought but sorrow and distress. 
How often, then, needs he to be directed, 
not only to the frightful consequences of 
attachment to sin, which the world around 
us displays, but that the Divine finger may 
point mutely, yet impressively from ‘its 
very silence, to characters on record, which 
may leave-some traces on the mind, of the 
dreadful nature and fatality of sin. 

‘When we read of the iniquity of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, of God’s determination to 
destroy Sodom, of Abraham’s intercession, 
of the departure of Lot from the cursed 
cities, and of their utter destruction, how 
awful, are the consequences of disobedience. 
And how peculiarly touching, like a flash 
of lightning thrown across a scene of terror 
and woe, does the infatuated disobedience 
of Lot's wife appear! Yet, though this is 
confessedly a mournful history, how strik- 
ingly it illustrates the dispésition of man, 
even amidst all the blessings of Christiani- 
ty! The word of God and the tongue of 
eloquence unfold to him the world lying in 
wickedness, and under the final curse of 
Jehovah. He feeis that he must leave 
the scenes of his guilty pleasures, in order to 
avoid the vengeance to which it is doomed. 
While he lingers, some friend with whom 
he is connected by the bonds of love or 
friendship, draws him towards thé sacred 
hills; but, after the first excitations of 
religion have subsided, the remembrance 
of the guilty pleasures of sin comes over 
his soul. Its unhallowed fascinations again 
tempt him, and, though he knows the 
consequences of his infatuation, he turns 
from the contemplation of God. Though 
he may not much indulge in his former 
transgressions, still the love of them remains 
within, and severs him from his Maker. 
How dreadful then is his situation—deprived 
of the lulling pleasures of sin, yet still 
desiring them! Such a person is indeed 
an awful monument of Divine vengeance. 
cut off from the enjoyment of iniquity, yet 


suffering its punishment; separated from 
the he professes to serve, and under 
his curse. 


It is impossible for any one whose mind 
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has once been duly impressed with the 
awful realities of an unseen world, and has 
experienced some of the pleasures of 
religion, ever to be entirely at ease in the 
enjoyments of sin. The remembrance of 
the peaceful, the happy moments he. has 
spent ‘n spiritual duties, will damp the 
gayest smile, and throw a melancholy shade 
over the thoughtless expression of joy. 
The consciousness of present misery and 
the anticipation of the future, will cloud 
every sinful indulgence. He cannot ‘but 
feel how much greater is his own condem- 
nation, having once ‘experienced the 
enlightening influence of the Spirit of God. 
He knows that he is not ignorant of the 
holy and ary requisitions of the Divine law. 
He has had exquisite perceptions of the 
goodness and love of God, and of those 
mercies which he abuses. And, oh! how 
painfully the recollection of these things 
comes across his mind ! 

Just as he who is harassed with the toils 
and vexations of this world, sighs for the 
peaceful retreat, and the delightful shades, 
of that retirement he has left; or, as he 
who, in a busy moment, unexpectedly hears 
some strain from a touching air, that recalls 
melancholy recollections of joys for ever 
gone—such are the feelings of him who, 
having once tasted spiritual joys, returns 
again to his former state. And what must 
be his sensations, should these awful words 
dwell on his mind? “If we sin wilfully 
after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacri- 
fice for sins, but a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries. He that de- 
spised Moses’ law died without merey, 
under two or three witnesses ; of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under- 
foot the Son of God, 2nd hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified,.an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace?” For we 
know him that hath said, Vengeance belong- 
eth unto me; I will recompense, saith the 
Lord. And, again, The Lord shall judge 
his people. It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. 

Those who have never felt or thought 
seriously, may be comparatively happy; 
that is, if they are placed in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, and drink deep of the pleasures 
and gaiety of the world. Nay, the student 
or philosopher, who is a stranger to true 
religion, may be comparatively happy in this 
present world. He may seldom be molested 
with harassing thoughts of futurity,.and his 
mind may be almost entirely lulled or 
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absorbed in the passing circumstanees of 
life, But this is impossible with him who 
has once seen the veil of futurity removed, 
and the awful terrors of a future siate. 
Over all his guilty pursuits, a shadowy mon- 
ster, like the horrible harpy of the Aneid, will 
flit, and pollute his unlawful enjoyments. 
Agonizing thoughts of what he has once 
seen will pour upon his mind a cloud that 
nothing can dissipate: a deadly curse, yet 
more deadly still, if it were dissipated. 
He sees that holiness and happiness are 
inseparable in their very nature, yet feels 
that his sins shut him out from that peace 
of mind which is so desirable. 

Holiness is the pure emanation from 
God,which ennobles man, and imparts celes- 
tial bliss. In the words of an elegant 
writer, ‘* Holiness and happiness are one: 
sin has separated the sister seraphs in this 
world; and-while théy roam around our 
veil of darkness, though by a secret sym- 
pathy continually tending to each other, 
some cloud still interposes to prevent their 

union. But in heaven they shall 
for ever united, one in nature, and one 
in beauty.” The truth of this must ap- 
pear to every one that attentively consi- 
ders the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whose peculiar attribute is holiness, He has 
soformed the world and so regulates its affairs, 
that its harmony and beauty, nay, the very 
happiness of his creatures, depends upon 
the very same principle. So wise and be- 
nevolent in all his laws and purposes is the 
Creator, that it is obvious that these, in their 
own nature, tend to the happiness of man. 
If his happiness depends on suci a source, 
and it is plain that it does, how infatuated 
must he be to seek for permanent joy and 
— in the constant violation of them ! 
fatuated as he must seem, yet it is not the 
less true : indeed, none could be found that 
are not at times in some degree under the 
influence of this fatal delusion ; a desire to 
seek for pleasure and happiness, from other 
sources than those we are directed to by 
the scriptures. And though sad experience 
that sorrow is the constant attendant 
of sin, we do not seem to believe it, but 
still pursue the ignis fatuus even to the 
ipice of destruction. 

Could it be believed that the pleasure 
is not that lovely syren it seems to be, 
could we divest her of her boasted beauty 
by throwing aside that veil which droops 
over her too gracefully, we should start back 
with horror. But have we never seen the 
deceitful guise stripped off? Yes, too often, 
alas! have we witnessed the tears, the 
sorrow, the agony, that have accompanied 
her steps. Though she promises happiness 
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to man, too often she deludes him with 
misery. Thus the holy choir of purified 
spirits above sings, as it reviews the follies 
and pursuits of time. 

“* Pleasure was full of all disease; her bones 

Were youd ; Consumption lick’d her blood, and 

Her menen up; her breath smelt mortally; 

And in her bowels plague and fever lurked ; 

And in her very heart, and reins, and life, 

Corruption’s worm gnawed greedily unseen.” 

Pollock. 

How carefully, then, should we stifle 
those feelings that continually arise, those 
longing desires after the gratifications of 
life, which are dearly bought, and, when 
acquired, prove destructive to that peace of 
mind so necessary to the Christian! An 
unceasing pursuit after pleasure is incom- 
patible with devotedness to God. The one 
leads from the source of happiness, the other 
leads to it. By the one, spiritual-minded- 
ness, which is life and peace, is destroyed ; 
by the other, it is cultivated. The even 
path of duty is that which is prescribed to 
man in his probatory state, and there alone 
must he expect the blessing of God. But 
the irregular wanderings of pleasure lead 
more and more to misery and ruin. The 
character is rendered weak and indecisive, 
yielding to temptation; so that, at last, it 
falls an easy prey to the “adversary that 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour.” 
This, then, must be carefully guarded against; 
a habit of self-denial must be instilled inta, 
the mind. So, alone, can the wanderer 
hope to return to God, or to preserve his soul 
from destruction. 

While indecision operates on the mind, 
the consequences will be distressing ; resoiute 
self-denial approves itself, eventually, as the 
least painful. The continual wavering of 
Opinion, the struggle that is constantly 
carried: on between duty and inclination, 
cannot but make indecision miserable. 
And this is what every one is exposed to, 
who hesitates to obey the God he professes 
to follow. “No man can serve two 
masters.” He may profess to serve both, 
but he can only love one. The principle 
that dwelleth within must either be devo- 
tional or worldly. _ If it be devotional, his 
feelings will, of their own accord, lead him 
to live unto his God, and to dedicate the 
entire faculties of the soul to his service. 
But if it be otherwise, though he may out- 
wardly assume the forms of godliness, not, 
perhaps, from hypocritical motives, bet 

m convictions of duty—it is in vain: he 
will neither be happy in this life, nor in the 
world to come. 

It is “the power,” the true spirit of 
Christianity, that should be. always aimed 
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at, for nothing short of this can afford satis- 
faction, or shed that sacred upon the 
mind, which passeth all understanding. It 
may he, that this has sometimes been sought 
after in seasons of religious impression, and 
it has, for a time, afforded relief to the un- 
satisfied mind; yet, the impression has 
gradually worn off, and the world and 
worldly feelings have regained their in- 
fluence. This, perhaps, has been attempted 
often, and as often has failed of perma- 
nent success. And why is this? It is, 
because the same fatal principle, of which 
we complain, has operated even in prayer. 
There has been an insincerity of utterance 
before God ; the heart has belied the 
tongue. For, though “the Lord is nigh 
unto all them that call upon him,” yet it is 
to all that call upon him in truth.” 
Insincerity and double-mindedness in 
prayer, render every petition void ; for they 
can be nothing less than solemn mockery. 
The lips acknowledging the majesty of God, 
and the heart refusing him homage : the lips 
confessing the heinousness of sin, and the heart 
cleaving to it; the lips supplicating sanctify- 
ing grace, and the heart resisting its influence. 
These are some of the inconsistencies of inde- 
cision in religion, once professed with sin- 
cerity, but now with formality, When such 
a character feels this coldness of affection 
continually influencing him, let him humbly 
ad out his prayers before God, and, 
wailing the carnality that wars against 
“his happiness, with humility, but with 
fervency and faith, solicit the purifying 
Spirit of God ; and truly he will answer his 
prayers, as he has promised in his holy 
word. 

There can be no consolation, no peace of 
mind, until full reconciliation is made 
between the soul and God, and the film 
of worldly affection isremoved, Then may 
he possess a stability of character, which 
will render him at once happy and estima. 
ble ; and as his frequent errors and backslid- 
ings teach him to be more humble, so will 
they teach him to be more vigilant; and 

well will it be for him, if the valley of 


. humiliation conduct him at last to the man- 


sions of the blessed. 


Beaconsfield. 
———»— 
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AN UNPRETENDING SKETCH OF A VALUED PASTOR. 
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“The very features of the man of God I love.” 
Old Poet, 





Ir is one of the purest and highest enjoy- 

ments associated with this agitated and 

care-worn world, for a person of genuine 
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and devout feeling to be able to look to- 
wards an estimable, intelligent, gifted, and 
pious minister of Christ, and say—“ This 
is my afiectionate and beloved pastor, 
whose ministrations, for a series of years, I 
have highly enjoyed ; on whose luminous 
and impressive discourses I can reflect with 
gratitude and delight; from whose fervid 
prayers— wholesome counsels—and en- 
lightened admonitions, 1 have reaped per- 
manent and inestimable advantage ; whose 
affectionate and uniform endeavours to 
direct and fortify my mind, to benefit and 
bless my heart, have awakened my liveliest 
admiration, and whom I profoundly revere 
as the man of God, as the man of warm sen- 
sibility, as the man of deep experience, and 
of sterling and superior mind,” 

With this privilege and enjoyment, the 
writer of these passages was favoured, for 
a considerable period; and, as he derived 
material aid and improvement from the 
minister to whom he was devoted, it may 
not be uninteresting or unprofitable, to fix 
on some of those prominent features, by 
which his pastor was distinguished ; that 
the recollection may stimulate him in the 
performance of duty, and be cherished 
with unaffected gratitude and lively affec- 
tion, amidst all the deception, coldness, 
and pride of an evil world. 

I commence, then, by remarking, that 
the disposition of my pastor was exceed- 
ingly kind and affectionate. There was no 
distance maintained, no repelling coldness 
indulged. He was bland and affable in 
his demeanour, and uniformly kind and 
engaging in his adddress and deportment. 
He was peculiarly fond of young persons ; 
remarkably attentive to their feelings and 
habits; ardently desirous of subserving 
their best interests; and ever ready to 
concert, and carry into effect, any plan by 
which their purity of character, fitness for 
life, preservation in the world, and happj- 
ness amidsi all the changing scenes of exist- 
ence, might be secured and augmented. 
Now, this feature of character appeared to 
me at once interesting and beautiful, and 
engagingly, yet powerfully, attracted me 
towards him, 

My pastor was, unquestionably, a mi- 
nister of talent. If his intellect were not 
marked by its depth and originality, his 
gifts, especially in connexion with his 
office, were obvious, bold, and _ striking. 
He was a man of thought, quick observa- 
tion, and accurate knowledge of character, 
His qualifications for the ministry of the 
gospel were of a high and superior order. 
There was something about him which 
would infallibly command the attention— 
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powerfully interest the feelings—and effec- 
tually impress the heart. He was a man 
to whom the religious public never would 
be indifferent, and whom they could not 
ibly disregard. Wherever he laboured, 
e attracted a large and animating audi- 
tory —would fix their attention very closely, 
and engage their hearts,—and if any mi- 
nister could maintain a numerous congre- 
gation, keep it united, and materially aug- 
ment its numbers, he was the man to 
accomplish it. While the writer continued 
in association with his church, he preached 
the gospel to a large, affectionate, and de- 
voted congregation—who followed him with 
eagerness and delight—who listened with 
profound attention to the announcements 
of mercy flowing from his lipsp—and who 
were uniformly ready to arouse and con- 
centrate their energies in his service. He 
had only to express his wish, and, ag 
sible, his wish was immediately gratified. 
As a preacher, my pastor was simple. 
His illustrations, remarks, and appeals, 
were all exceedingly plain. There was 
nothing recondite, abstract, or involved ; 
nothing in the phraseology he employed, 
or the sentiments he advanced, which might 
not be at once comprehended and appre- 
ciated. He designedly accommodated his 
ministrations to the capacities of all who 
heard him, so that the most unletiered 
individuals who composed part of his au- 
dience; might understand the subject which 
he discussed, and form a clear and precise 
conception of the point he was desirous of 
establishing. Nearly allied to his simpli- 
city, was his clearness. His language was 
pointed and luminous, and the sentiments 
he illustrated, as well as the mode in which 
he exhibited them, were obvious to all. 
There was no glare—no meretricious orna- 
ment—no bombastic efforts, but a simple 
and unaffected exhibition of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. He dwelt principally on the 
most apparent, but important subjects, and 
unfolded them with admirable clearness. 
Indeed, so solicitous was he to be fully 
understood by all, that I sometimes thought 
he laboured and simplified too much; 
however, if it were a fault, it was an excel- 
lent one, for, in this respect, 
‘* Ev’n his failings leant to virtue’s side.” 
My pastor never ventured out of his depth : 
he kept rather where he had sure and solid 
footing. He knew his subject intimately, 


and he made vigorous and successful 
efforts that all his hearers should know it 
too, 
The most striking and characteristic ex- 
cellence of my pastor, as a preacher, con- 
sisted in his 


dness and fidelity. He 
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never seemed to fear his hearers, or to have 
any restraint imposed on him. He stated, 
most unequivocally and fearlessly, the dan. 
ger. in which they were involved while 
without Christ, and the misery into which 
they would ultimately be plunged, if they 
lived and died rejecting his mediation and 
atonement. My pastor never preached to 
please men, by dwelling exclusively on 
those themes which were in unison with 
their predilections, nor by philosophising 
“with grace and prettiness,” to attract and 
and amuse the ear. He exhibited the 
great truths of the gospel—those on which 
our security, happiness, and salvation es- 
sentially depend, with uncommon faithful- 
ness. He never equivocated, nor did he 
make garbled and imperfect statements of 
divine truth. He unfolded, clearly and 
impressively, the whole counsel of God ; 
and this was, perhaps, the prominent rea- 
son why he was so much esteemed and 
valued. ’ 

I never had cause to affirm once that he 
delighted in precision and elegance of lan- 
guage—in striking and original thoughts—in 
beautiful and glittering similes and compari- 
sons—in an affectation of intellect and philo- 
sophy, rather than in the simpleand affection- 
ate exhibition of Christ, and him crucified. 
He was an extremely plain dealer with 
men’s consciences, and it was almost im- 
possible for a careless and insensible sin- 
ner, not to feel deeply when hearing him. 

The preaching of my pastor was also 
characterized by great animation. He was 
all life and energy. His feelings glowed 
ardently, and sometimes he was quite im- 
passioned. Wot unfrequently, there were 
misplaced and unnecessary ebullitions of 
feeling, but, generally speaking, there was 
a holy and a heartfelt earnestness for the 
salvation of men pervading his discourses, 
exceedingly interesting to the devout mind. 
His appeals, also, were peculiarly just and 
powerful, and produced a deep impression 
on his auditory. The discourses of my 
pastor abounded in striking and impressive 
remarks, Originality was not their dis- 
tinctive character, but they were often ex- 
tremely pointed and searching. They 
struck—they arrested—they penetrated — 
they abode with us. Who would not be 
impressed with the following observation ? 
“Probably, the very wood is now prepar- 
ing, by which my body shall be encom- 
passed—probably the very web is now 
woven, in which my body shall be 
shrouded—the very grave may be partly 
dug, in which my corpse shall be depo- 
sited !”—Such expressions tell powerfully, 
and cannot easily be forgotten. 
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My pastor was peculiarly distinguished 
as a preacher to children. He was just 
the minister to arrest their attention— interest 
their feelings—and engage their hearts. His 
gift for addressing and instructing children 
was remarkable. His discourses to them 
were exceedingly simple in their structure 
and design ; perfectly natural and artless in 
their style; abounding in striking ques- 
tions ; interspersed with lively and instruc- 
tive anecdote ; and delivered in the easiest 
and most attractive manner, so that the at- 
tention of children was irresistibly engaged 
and riveted. I have seen an assemblage 
of children, to the number of three or four 
thousand, gazing on the minister in the 
most fixed and attentive manner, and 
receiving what he uttered, with the great- 
est possible eagerness and delight. 

ese are the honest sentiments che- 
rished, with regard to a valued and be- 
loved pastor, from whose kindness and 
urbanity I realized peculiar enjoyment, and 
from whose faithful and animated ministra- 
tations Ihave reaped, I hope, permanent 
advantage. L ~ may he exhibit Christ 
Jesus in all his commanding and peerless 
glory; long may he labour among a de- 
voted and an estimable people ; long may 
he be continued in existence, to prove 
an‘ inestimable blessing to many who, 
through him, will be directed to the 
Saviour, and made partakers of the inef- 
fable glory and blessedness of heaven; 
and, eventually, may he experience that 
immortal happiness, which shall constitute 
the portion and the crown of the devoted 
minister of Jesus Christ above !— 
“« Where, harboured all, life’s billows sink away, 


And the bright spirits bask in heaven’s immortal 
ray.” Omnipresence of the Deity. 


Petworth, Nov. 16, 1832. T. W. 
I 
AUTO - BIOGRAPHY ; 
OR, THE BIRTH, LIFE, AND DEATH, OF 1832. 
By Rev. J. Young. 





Gone! like the years of other times, 

And never to retarn ;— 
The harp but sends forth mournful chimes, 
Like wails once heard in Grecian climes, 


O'er Ceesar’s funeral uro. ‘ecords. 





AvutTp-BIocRaPHy, is by some persons 
strongly objected to, and, in very many 
instances perhaps, not without sufficient 
reason. Indeed, an almost infinite number 
of reasons might be assigned, to demon- 
strate the legitimacy and force of such ob- 
jection. How many temptations it gives 
birth to, how many powerful opportunities 
it furnishes for puffery and pride, and how 
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many the direct occasions which it be- 
comes to arrogancy and falsehood, would 
be scarcely possible to state, although to 
pursue the inquiry would probably be both 
amusing and useful. 

The simple idea of a person’s becoming 
his own biographer, of telling his own pe- 
digree,—that is, such portion of it as he 
chooses to tell,—to make known his own 
worth, for every thing beside is generally 
concealed,—and of sounding forth his own 
all-glorious fame, and few will do other- 
wise,—is perfectly revolting. How few 
know themselves, and how few of that 
number whose knowledge is most correct 
and extensive, are willing that others should 
know them. To be applauded or admired, 
—ergo, to become beacons to their fellows 
of folly and of weakness,—are the objects 
chiefly kept in view, by such as good- 
naturedly favour the public with a sketch 
of themselves. Nevertheless,—(to employ 
a common-place observation, instead of 
argument, which is often resorted to by 
profound scholars, because more easy and 
convenient,) ‘to every rule, there is an ex- 
ception,”—and as all antique and popular 
sayings are held to be truisms, it may be 
fairly presumed, that special occasions may 
exist, when this species of composition may 
be both allowable and useful. I assume 
that this is an axiom, and therefore may 
be permitted, without the charge of vanity, 
to indulge in the conceit, that occasion is 
furnished for me to proceed, in favouring 
the world with an impartial, although brief 
history of myself. 

There will be, I am aware, one powerful 
drawback from the courteous reception 
which my memoir would otherwise receive, 
that is, in my youth; but even this 1 pre- 
sume can furnish no substantial ground 
upon which to defend the rejection of such 
advantages, as a careful perusal of some of 
the scenes of my life will afford. Length 
of days, and brevity of existence, are com- 
parative terms; hence, while the insect, 
whose being is limited to a few hours, 
would be considered old, were it to live 
for a week or a month;—such animals 
as usually number centuries in their exist- 
ence would be spoken of as young, al- 
though twenty or thirty years had passed 
over their heads. “Tis true, indeed, that a 
“multitude of years should speak wisdom,” 
yet with too many, it is far more true, that 
years bring folly rather than knowledge, 
while truth and wisdom furnish the corro- 
borative declaration, that “the ehild shall 
die an hundred years old.” 

Before, however, I proceed to speak of 
myself, I wish it to be known to all and 
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every one who may feel interested in my 
history, that the numerous documents relat- 
ing thereto, and which I have placed in the 
hands of my faithful amanuensis, are not, 
either as a whole, or in fragments, upon 
any pretence, or assignable reason what- 
ever, to be made public, until those who 
hate, and those who love me, shall have 
demonstrative evidence of my decease. 
Not doubting that my wish, in this parti- 
cular, will be attended to, I shall proceed 
to favour the world with the sketch pro- 


I am the last of a numerous and ancient 
progeny, being able to trace my ancestry 
in an unbroken line, up to the period, 
“when the foundations of the earth were 
laid, when the morning stars sang together, 
and _ all the sons of God shouted for joy,” 
when 

God spake! and what is, instant came to pass, 

From out a shapeless, indigested mass. 

Chaotic gloom, and wild confusion heard, 

And light and order followed at bis word. 

‘Time’s long duration then began to be, 

Winding its egress from eternity ! 

Respecting the precise time of my com- 
ing into being, there have been and still 
are a variety of opinions, as upon all im- 
portant, and sometimes upon unimportant 
subjects, there are. To attempt to convince 
those who are obstinately bent upon 
holding fast their own preconceived opi- 
nions, has ever been found to be “ pains 
without gains,” as poor Richard says; or, 

“Tf convine’d against their will, 
hey hold the same opinion still ;” 
and, to trouble my readers with the various 
speculations and arguments which have 
arisen on this head, would not comport 
with my present plan. I shall not, there- 
fore, perplex them by their enumeration, 
but, taking for granted,“as on all disputed 
points we should,—that the people of Eng- 
land are wiser than all other,—shall follow 
their present generally adopted opinion, 
which is, that I was born on the first day 
of January, and at the very moment the 
deep knell of Saint Paul’s clock tolled the 
solemn requiem of my predecessor’s death. 

If any inordinate lovers of geographical 
minutiz, whose craniological protuberances 
of locality are peculiarly prominent, should 
insist upon being furnished with the name 
of the rish, or county, or even country in 
which P first knew existence, I must be- 
seech the choler of such gentlemen may be 
kept in proper subjection, although I am 
compelled to confess, that I cannot award 
the honour connected with my birth-place, 
to any particular country; yet that Iam a 
real existence, and not a non-entity, them- 
selves I am certain will not deny. 

My predecessor, as I have hinted, ex- 


pired at the very moment I was born; in- 
deed, the circumstance of his death, was 
the cause of my life. Had it been possible 
that he could have retained his existence 
until now,—and many would have been 
happy it should have been so,—I should 
not even now have had a being. Those, 
however, who were expecting my entrance 
into the world, were in full possession of 
the knowledge of the time when that im- 
portant event would take place; and hence, 
numbers were busied in making arrange- 
ments to greet my appearance. Poets 
strung afresh their lyres, musicians their 
instruments, and vocalists tuned their 
voices. Hundreds and thousands in va- 
rious parts of the world, hailed the period, 
but in such a diversity of ways, as, were it 
not that my veracity is most unquestion- 
able, might be doubted when named. 
Some, for instance, paraded towns and 
cities with various pieces of instrumental 
music, from which, loyal and sprightly 
tones were sent abroad upon the winds of 
heaven ; or from thence, horrible discords, 
accompanied by voices yet more discord; 
ant, broke upon the solemnity of the sea- 
son, as if possible, to drown the expiring 
groans of my brother, as well as to welcome 
my entré.—Others were exgaged in silent 
watching in the temples of God, confessing, 
in the depths of their humility, their fre- 
quent abuse or rejection of the bestowed 
or proffered blessings of my forerunner, 
until my arrival was announced, when with 
acclamations of gratitude, and fervent 
rayer, they acknowledged the favour they 
ad received in myself, and sought help 
from above to improve such mercy ;— 
while others, again, surrounded the baccha- 
nalian board, and as they poured poison- 
ous draughts down their calcined throats 
into their distended bodies, they roared out 
in semi-insanity, the foolish or impure song, 
demonstrating most awfully, that neither 
sorrow for outrageous abuses of past bless- 
ings, nor rational joy for my birth, pos- 
sessed them. I cannot now look back to 
that period, without trembling for such 
individuals; for although I have been addi- 
tionally kind to them, furnishing advantages 
which they never before enjoyed; yet I 
feel assured that no benefit has resulted to 
themselves, from mercies which have 
crowded upon them ;—no sentiment of 
gratitude possesses their hearts for my ser- 
vices, nor feeling of regret, for their neglect 
of them ;—nay, I feel assured, that they 
are even looking forwards with anxiety for 
my decease, that they may again meet with 
their dissolute companions, (if themselves 
do not die before me, and, in all proba- 
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bility, not a few of them will,)—and shout 
anew the demoralizing and degrading yells 
of animal glee, as I draw my last breath, 
resigning my presidency into the hands of 
my successor. 

I have now lived nearly twelve months, 
and sensibly feel the intimations of my ap- 
proaching dissolution. The gay banners of 
nature, which waved gracefully in the 
winds, and glanced in ten thousand beau- 
tiful beams of the meridian sun-rays, or 
that sang notes, soft notes, such as might 
have delighted the sylphids of the groves, 
beneath the gentle breath of perfumed 
zephyrs, to greet the prime of my being, 
the meridian of my existence,—are now fast 
falling to their mother earth, while such as 
remain, send forth sounds, mournful sounds, 
like funeral lays, or wails of the wretched. 
Already, too, hoary hairs are here and there 
seen thick upon me, and all the mementos 
of the approach of the day of death, sur- 
round and press upon me. 

A life so brief, as I have always known 
mine would be, should have been an active 
one; and to such honour, I conceive I may 
righteously flay claim. Some, perhaps, 
may have thought me too tardy in my 
movements, and would, had they possessed 
the power, have terminated my existence 
soon after it commenced; while others, 
again, have accused me of too hasty des- 
patch. If either party, however, would 
allow rightly regulated reason to preside 
and give judgment, it would be evident, 
even to themselves, that the faults which, 
with unmerciful asperity, they condemn, 
arose from themselves, and not from me. 

Evanescent as my being has been, I 
have, nevertheless, been witness of scenes 
and circumstances, both in reference to 
individuals, families, kingdoms, and the 
world, such as none of my predecessors 
ever knew, and such as will be emblazoned 
on the pages of history, @nd be chaunted 
by the master-spirits of song to the latest 
ages,—and such as through eternity will 
never be forgotten. 

The short time that I have to continue, 
forbids my entering into any thing like a 
minute narration of the numerous, and 
deeply exciting facts which have come 
under my notice, or I might,— 

Sach tales unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up the soul, or cause credulity 

‘To stand wide-mouth'd in strange amaze, 

As if less able, than unwilling to believe, 

‘The statements fell of wonderment and lore. 

A few, only, of the most notorious events, 
must therefore, circumscribe the limited 
pages of my communications. The rever- 
end-and fair readers of my history, may 
pursue their perusal, nor fear that I shall 
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draw aside the veil to common observation, 
or make an exhibition to the world of those 
acts which, under virtue’s guise, have been 
committed ;—such painful and ungracious 
task I leave to my successor, who, per- 
chance, may do it; unless a reformation 
deep and wide, as occasion calls for, stay 
his hand. 

The first moments of my life were in- 
volved in affairs on which, not merely the 
population of Europe, but of the world, 
was looking with sensitive anxiety.. The 
question well nigh appeared to be, shall 
EnGtanp continue to be a mighty, an 
independent, and a free country ; or shall 
anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed, the pre- 
cursers of ruin, spread their appalling influ- 
ence around the vitals of her constitution ? 
A violent commotion ran through the land ; 
fierce spirits of discord were abroad ; and 
from the head, through all its members, 
even to the meanest fibres in the system, 
a nervous-like tremor existed. Rerorm 
filled every mouth, and the panting impa- 
tience of the multitude, for a speedy and 
more equitable representation throughout the 
kingdom, seemed to increase with the pro- 
traction and delay which marked the con- 
duct of the debaters on the subject. I had 
just entered the sixth month of my existence, 
when this second Magna Charta passed 
the House of Lords, and shortly after- 
wards received the seal manual of WiLLiam 
THE Fourts, and thus the long delayed, 
and fiercely opposed Reform Bill became 
the law of the land. 

So greatly had the attentions of the 
people of England been engrossed by the 
measure, as to allow it to absorb every 
other consideration. My days, however, 
like their own, continued to move on with 
unslackened celerity, while other circum- 
stances of less magnitude, but of great 
importance, almost every week transpired. 
The slaughter-hand of death was hurled 
furiously and widely round. Various parts 
of the world languished beneath the awful 
visitation of the Judge of the whole earth, 
and heaps upon heaps fell victims to the 
virulence of a disease, which baffled all the 
efforts of art, either satisfactorily to account 
for, or to check the progress of its opera- 
tion. Like the genius of destruction and 
death, it rose sullenly and fiercely at Jes- 
sore, not far from Calcutta, on the verdant 
banks of the river Hoogley, and after tra- 
versing, in a variety of directions, commit- 
ing ravages of the most dreadful nature, 
and on the most extensive scale, both in 
India, and on the continent of Europe ; it 
lingered awhile, as if to gather fresh ener- 
gies, at Hamburgh, and then, after passing 
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through Holland, it appeared in Sunder- 
land. From thence it continued its insi- 
dious and resistless course, until, like a 
destroying angel, it commenced its ruinous 
operations in the suburbs, and then 
marched boldly within the circumference of 
the metropolis of England. The wisdom 
of the wisest of the disciples of Esculapius 
was mocked.—The arm of the “ Mighty 
One,” has been displayed ; and the fact, that 
“all flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof, is as the flower of the field,—the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because 
the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon ii, 
surely the people is grass,” has been awfully 
manifested. A voice from the pestilence, 
has seemed to address its mortal victims,— 
“ Rend your hearts, and not your garments, 
and turn unto the Lord your God ; for he is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and 
of great kindness.” The voice of exhor- 
tation has been regarded by those who are 
the salt of the earth; prayer has ascended io 
heaven; and “the plague has been stayed.” 
But how few, alas P have returned, to give 
glory to God; even among those who saw 
the rod, and considered who had appointed 
it, how small a number have publicly ac- 
knowledged that the hand which delivered 
was the same which smote ! 

Still death has marched forward in his 
ordinary career, and the sons of genius and 
of fame have been smitten down by his 
ruthless hand. The loud wails of indivi- 
duals, and of the community have been 
heard, 

** For parents, husbands, brothers, friends, 


Or kindred souls, ‘ by nature’s self made one,” 
As they have passed from their embrace away :” 





the opening months of my being were 
indeed months of sackcloth and mourning ; 
nor has a month, a week, or a day passed, 
in which it could be said,—“ death has not 
triumphed.” 

Among a host that has fallen, of the 
brightest stars which shone in the world’s 
intellectual and scientific galaxy, may be 
numbered the venerable Crabbe, by whose 
fall nearly the last link has been broken, 
that united the present literary race, with 
that sun of genius,—around whose orbit 
numerous bright satellites were used to 
revolve—Johnson! The learned and phi- 
lanthropic Dr. Bell, whose zeal in the cause 
of education, and valuable bequests to sup- 
ao it, will preserve his memory with 

my freshness, so long as the recollection 
of public benevolence shall remain.—The 
object of the early affection of the illustrious 
Byron, the celebrated and beautiful Miss 
Chaworth, whose powerful influence upon 
the spirit of the noble bard, like Petrarch’s 
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Laura, struck out that mystic fire, which, 
had it been purified by the hallowing influ- 
ence of piety, would have benefited as much 
as it has astonished the world.—Goethe, 
Cuvier, Bentham, Mackintosh, Clarke, Scott, 
and Tenterden : these master-spirits of the 
period in which they lived, whose names 
will survive the revolutions of ages, and the 
destruction of kingdoms, which will live 
while nature lives, to grace and beautify the 
pages of history,—have supplied an abun~ 
dant harvest for the grave during the short 
period of my existence, Never could death, 
during the reign of any of my forerunners 
boast so proud a conquest over mind, and 
talent, and piety, as now he can. The 
moralizing stanzas of the interesting Cowper, 
are peculiarly pointed here,— 

** Sad waste! for which no after thrift atones, 

The grave admits no cure for guilt or sin ; 

Dew-drops may deck the turf that hides the bones, 

But tears of godly grief ne'er flow within. 

Learn, then, ye fivio !—by the mouths be taught, 

Of all these sepulchres, instructors true ; 

That, soon or late, death also is your lot, 

Aad the next opening grave may yawn for you.” 

I have moved silently, but not unobserv- 
ingly, on; no! I have noticed with more 
grief than any combination of terms can 
express, the insult and abuse with which 
thousands have treated some of the most 
beauteous parts of my person,—“ Sab- 
bath-days.” I refer not now to France, 
where the cold caul of Infidelity, derived 
from the deists of the last century, or the 
destructive web of frivolity, is cast over all ; 
—nor to the unhappy, although beautiful 
shores of Italy, or Spain, or Portugal, 
where superstition and cruelty, outrage 
and violence, beat down common sense 
and humanity,—but to ENGLAND! privi- 
leged and ungrateful England! Yes, here 
I have seen the framers and defenders—so 
called—of the. laws of the land, violating 
them most outrageously; while even the 
laws of heaven, which command them to 
reverence especi@lly those portions of my- 
self to which I have referred, have been 
derided and trodden under foot. The 
nobles, and the great ones of the land, have 
become patrons of evil-doers, selecting the 
Sabbath, as if in wilful rebellion against the 
great Lawgiver himself, for journeyings, 
and routs, and every species of unhallowed 
enjoyment. 

To speak the truth is not always boast- 
ing, although it may be the proclamation 
of one’s own good deeds: if it were so, I, 
who am modesty personified, would for 
ever have held my peace. My proposition 
is admitted by all who understand the 
subtleties of metaphysical distinctions; I 
may, therefore, assert, that I have favoured 
England, and the world generally, with 
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abundance, even to profusion, of all that 
life requires for its comfortable sustenance, 
or that even luxury itself could wish, for its 
enjoyment; I appeal to the most prejudiced 
and profligate for the truth of my assertion, 
and challenge my greatest foes to contradict 
me : —and yet, few have been found thank- 
ful; nay, murmuring and dissatisfaction 
have characterized the multitude, while 
fraud, and oppression, and violence, have 
prevailed. I feel pained to be obliged, in 
such accusative sentences, to record the 
scenes and circumstances of my life, but 
truth and justice require it. 1 have wit- 
nessed crimes, such as none of my prede- 
cessors ever beheld, in multiplied insiaoces, 
nerpetrated. The red hand of murder hws 
a uplified in a new form, innocent and 
unsuspecting victims have fallen beneath 
the savage grasp of semi-demons, in the 
shape of men: and O, horrible, most hoi- 
rible,—of women too,—for no higher pur- 
poses, than to dispose of their lifeless car- 
cases for a few pieces of paltry coin !— 
“* O tempora, O mores!” 

Every mouth of my life has been ren- 
dered inconceivably unhappy, in that fair- 
est, loveliest portion of Great Britain,x— 
Ireland ; whose beauties and whose wrongs, 
have been so’ frequently and so ably sung 
by one of her own sons, and a distinguished 
favourite of the muses,—Moore. Famine 
has been succeeded by the griping hwnd 
of oppression ; tithes and taxes have crippled 
the energies, and roused the spirit of her 
inhabitants, and, unless speedy ond effect- 
ive measures are taken to prevent it, 
the reign of my immediate successor,— 
which I feel is shorily to commeace,—will 
be one unbroken period of woes and con- 
sequences, in that country, such as I feel 
no disposition to name, aad such as I 
shudder even to contemplate. I shail not 
continue to behold the mighty political 
convulsions with which, from the centre to 
the circumference, she will be shaken: 
Time’s ebon cowl will have covered me ; 
but my successor may. The warning voice 
of wisdom should be listened to and re- 
garded, and thereby the threatening evil 
may be avoided ;—“ Be wise now, there- 
fore, O ye kings, be instructed ye judges of 
the earth; serve the Lord With fear, and 
rejoice with trembling.” 

Among the peculiar circumstances which 
have marked the eventful history of my life, 
battle and carnage have not been the least. 
The loud trumpet which called to conflict, 
and the cry of “to arms, to arms,” have 
been heard with thrilling accents in various 


parts of the world, which 
nd ——— the pride and pom: 
Investigating awful war,” — 
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have not been able to render grateful to the 
ears of those upon whose shores the crim- 
son banners have been unfurled. Portugal 
has bled at every pore, and still she is 
bleeding: nor does the probability exist, 
that soon her wounds will be closed. The 
conieation of the rival brothers, Pedro and 
Miguel, and the right of Pedro’s infant 
daughter to the crown of Portugal, have 
already, through the cold-hearted cruelty of 
that prototype of Richard of Glo’ster,— 
Miguel ! produced convulsions which have 
been felt by every power of Europe. As, 
however, tyranny ever works its own de- 
struction, and cruelty and oppression fur- 
nish scourges for themselves; so will it be 
here: let Pedro be honest in the arduous 
cause, and the iron rod of despotism will 
speedily be torn from the hand ‘of the 
usurper, and the now more than half 
enslaved land of his birth, with its depen- 
dences, will be free ! 

Multiplied as have been the causes which 
called forth deep aud loud regrets, and nu- 
merous and diversified as have been my 
sorrows, every source of comfort has not 
been torn from me. No, with high delight 
I have contemplaied the imposing signs of 
the times, and from the very sources of my 
complaints have beheld, like the fabled 
pheenix of the ancients, plumed with beauty 
and vigour, the genius of oppressed Liberty, 
rising up, and throwing abroad her giant 
strength, to liberate her sons in every divec- 
tion. An energetic spirit has been called 
into existence, surpassing all the enthusiastic 
ardovr which characterized and rendered 
immortal the imperial states of Greece 
and Rome, ia their proudest days of glory ; 
inasmuch as it has been produced by other 
means, and is directed to other ends than 
they ever knew. The puny efforts which 
the enfeebled arm of expiring power may 
put forth, to crush it with a species of con- 
vulsive action, will give nerve and determi- 
nation to the supporters and defenders of 
the true rights of man. 

The spirit to which I refer, bas been 
kindled by the breath of the Almighty; it is 
the exhibition of principles, and the putting 
forth of feelings, which piety has generated, 
and which knowledge has nourished. The 
effects of truth upon the moral mass have 
been imperceptibly working, and although 
for a while unseen, its operations have not 
been less certain, than if the whole minutiz 
of its progress had been visible ;—the mov- 
ing influence of the leaven has at length 
discovered itself; the great questions which 
such movements naturally involve, must be 
debated, the termination of which will be, 
the entire renovation of the political and 











religious world. From such views of things, 
which the experience derived from my pre- 
decessors affords me license to indulge in, 
my declining days are cheered, the enliv- 
ening influence of which will cause the 
expiring beam of’ my existence to close in 
brightness. 

As if Satan knew his time to be short, or 
laboured under a sensible consciousness of 
the tottering of his kingdom, and the over- 
throw of his power, he has awakened all 
his ire, and summoned all his hostile ener- 
gies to a new onset in his unholy strife. 
With a malice and fury great as the ar- 
chives of ancient times have recorded, he 
has afresh excited his vassals and emissaries 
in the Western world to acts such as demo- 
niacal minds alone could have proposed. 
If, however, I had desired that my little 
name should be immortalized, no means 
which I could have devised for such pur- 

would more effectually have secured 
it, than those which they have pursued, 
Neither could any acts have accelerated the 
overthrow of the foes of God and man more 
effectually than those which they have per- 

ted. Not only has the demolition of 
the temples of God been the means of the 
removal of the foundation of a system which 
good men abhor, and which humanity 
shudders to contemplate, and which God 
prohibits and condemns, and) which must 
now, either by legislative enactments, or by 
the trial of strength, be demolished ;—but 
the persecutors of the people of the Most 
High, and the driving of his messengers 
from their shores, have given a tone of de- 
termination to the friends of freedom and 
religion, which will not slumber until the 
enslaved of the human race are free ! 

I have listened with no little astonish- 
ment, to some who have debated upon the 
subject of delivering their fellows from 
bondage; and while I have done so, have 
conceived, either that their hearts must be 
hard as adamant, their intellects weak, or 
their sense of justice pitiable in the extreme. 
Gravely they have admitted the evil and the 
iniquity of the system, and as gravely have 
contended that a course of preparation is 
necessary for the slave population to pass 
under, before freedom can be given to them, 
or the curse which themselves have put, or 
bound upon their fellows, can be remitted. 
Troubles innumerable, and evils incalculable, 
they argue, would result from their present 
emancipation, while the very means of 
instruction, by which alone they maintain 
they can be prepared for freedom, are now 
taken from them, by the banishment of the 
teachers of religion from their islands, A 
protracted series of years has already pass- 
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ed, without one step being taken, of a de- 
termined and efficient character, for impart- 
ing to the slave, that, which is the unalien- 
able birthright of every man—Freepom. 

Those to whom I have referred, appear 
to have taken as their patterns in conduct 
and logical acumen, tyrants who lived 
under the reigns of my younger brothers ; 
hence, they merely echo their disgusting 
expressions, without saying what prepara- 
tion is necessary, or what period is required, 
in order to their being so prepared. 

I feel a degree of complacency from the 
assurance, that I shall not witness the storm 
and strife which will rise out of the debate ; 
and with equal delight, I contemplate the 
certain and speedy triumph of the cham- 
pions of freedom, and the universal shout 
which will roll round the world—“Arrica 
IS FREE!” 

Amidst the brilliant prospects which 
gently dawn upon and cheer me in these 
last days of my being, one heavy cloud 
tends partially to obscure them, and will, I 
fear, tarnish my glory —the indifference 
which prevails, in a painful extent, towards 
the welfare of those, through whose instru- 
mentality the world will ultimately be evan- 
gelized—“ SeamMeNn anv SOLDIERS.” 

Hopes, bright hopes, were once enter- 
tained by me, that another gem would be 
added to the crown which Reform has 
placed upon my brow, by the establishment 
of a system, the extent of whose operations 
would have been commensurate with the 
necessities of the millions of those neglected 
classes. Could I gather up anew the ener- 
gies of my youth, and command the atten- 
tion of former days, my voice should be 
heard through the length and breadth of 
the world over which I preside—to make 
speedy provision for the moral and spiritual 
wants of those who minister, and have so 
long ministered, alike to the safety and 
comfort of their fellow-creatures, both by 
sea and land. 

Every royal ear should hear my voice ; 
every minister of righteousness should be 
made to act up to the high responsibility 
which, in this particular, rests upon him. 
The societies already established for the 
purpose of communicating the gospel of 
salvation to those sections of the world, 
where ignorance and superstition prevail, 
should be instructed how deeply their inte- 
rests and their duty are involved in the 
benefit of these men, while those whose in- 
temperance of spirit, and folly of action, 
mar a work which angels would contemplate 
with extacy, should shrink away into the 
obscurity to which their own conduct ex- 
poses them. But my wishes, [ feel, cannot 
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LUMINOUS APPEARANCE OF TREES, SHRUBS, AND BIRDS. 


be realized, my strength fails me, my former 
influence has expired, my admirers have 
forsaken me. e approach of my suc- 
cessor, in all the beauty and healthfulness 
of youth, engages general attention ; from 
whose influence the multitude looks to real- 
ize those advantages which at my inaugura- 
tion they expected, and to a great extent 
might have enjoyed, had not thoughtless- 
ness and procrastination marked their con- 
duct. The coldness of death steals upon 
me, my power of vision is contracted, my 
breath is short and hard. I will, however, 
spend it in His service from whom I re. 
ceived it; may His glory, during the reign 
of my successor, be more extensively 
made known; may those who peruse the 
close of my history, remember that they all 
“do fade as a leaf,” and that “THE END 
©F ALL THINGS IS aT HAND!” 

Scarcely had this venerable member in the 
family of Time uttered the above words, be- 
fore the solemn hour of midnight was an- 
nounced. The sound vibrated through every 
vital part. His voice was lost in silence, and, 
without convulsions or a groan, Eighteen 


Hundred and Thirty-two expired. 
_ 
OLD AND NEW STYLE. 


{From the Salisbury and Winchester Journal 
August 26, 1832.) 


ConsIDERABLE difficulty is often felt by 
persons accustomed to antiquarian litera- 
ture, in understanding the alteration of the 
style; and likewise in exactly comprehend- 
ing the year intended to be expressed when 
written thus :—167% 1724. e following 
short explanation is, therefore, submitted to 
our readers, with the hope of rendering the 
subject perfectly clear. 

Previous to September, 1752, the civil, 
or legal year, in this country, commenced 
on the day of the Annunciation, the 25th of 
March, whilst the historical year began, as 
at present, on the day of the Circumcision, 
the ist of January; thus a confusion was 
created in describing the year between the 
ist of January and the 25th of March ; for 
the civilians called each day within that 
_— one year earlier than the historians. 

or example, the former wrote, “January 
7th, 1658,” and the latter “January 7th, 
1659,” though both described the 25th of 
the following March, and all the ensuing 
months as in the year 1659. 

To prevent errors, that part of each year 
is usually written agreeably to both calcu- 
lations, by placing two figures at the end ; 
the upper being the civil or legal, and the 
lower the historical year; thus— 
2D. SERIES, NO.25.—VOL III. 
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8 Civil or legal year, 

February 3, 164 9 Historical year. 
Hence, whenever the year is so written, the 
lower figure always indicates the year now 
used in our calendar, 

The alteration in the calendar, which 
formed what is usually called the old and 
new style, took place on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1752, on which day the old style 
ceased, and the next day, instead of being 
called the 3d, was called the 14th of Sep- 
tember,* The cause of this change is well 
explained in the following extract from a 
popular work :— 

“The calendar was further improved by 
Julius Cesar; who, finding that the sun 
performed his course in 365} days nearly, 
gave 365 days to each three years, but to 
every fourth year 366 days; adding a day 
before the 6th of the calends of February, 
which was then reckoned twice ; and hence 
from his sextus, we have the term bissextile, 
or leap-year. But the astronomers con- 
cerned in reforming the calendar under 
Pope Gregory XIII. observing, that in 
four years the bissextile added 44 minutes 
more than the real course of the sun, and 
finding that in 133 years this would cause 
a difference of a day, directed that in the 
course of every 400 years there should be 
three sextiles retrenched, the years express- 
ing the centuries not being leap-years, un- 
less divisible by four ; thus 1600 and 2000 
are bissextile, but 1700, 1800, and 1900 
are not. This improvement was adopted 
in England in 1752, in pursuance of an 
act of parliament, in which it was ordered, 
that the next day. following the 2d of Sep- 
tember, should be accounted the 14th, the 
omission of the intermediate days causing 
the difference between the old style and 
the new.}” 

By the same act of parliament, the com- 
mencement of the civil year was changed 
from the 25th of March to the ist of 
January. E. G. B. 

ee 


LUMINOUS APPEARANCE OF TREES, SHRUBS, 
AND BIRDS, SEEN FROM THE FOOT OF A 
MOUNTAIN, A LITTLE BEFORE SUNRISE. 


Proressor Necker, in a letter to Sir David 
Brewster, describes the above interesting 
phenomenon. He states, that when the 
observer is placed at the foot of a hill inter- 
posed between him and the place where the 
sun is rising, the upper margin of the 





* In Scotland, the year was ordered to commence 
on the Ist of January, instead of the 25th of March, 
by proclamation, dated November 27th, 1599. 

+ Audley’s Companion to the Almanack, 3d Edit, 
p. 12, 18. 
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mountain being covered with woods, or de- 
tached trees and shrubs, he will see these 
trees and shrubs projected as dark objects 
upon a very bright and clear sky, except at 
the very place where the sun is going to 
rise ; for there all the trees and shrubs bor- 
dering the margin are entirely (branches, 
leaves, stem, and all) of a pure and brilliant 
white, appearing extremely bright and lumi- 
nous, although projected on a most brilliant 
and luminous sky, as that part of it which sur- 
rounds the sun always is. All the minutest 
details, leaves, twigs, &c. are most delicately 
preserved, and you would fancy you saw 
these trees and forests made of the purest 
silver, with all the skill of the most expert 
workman. 

The swallows, and other birds flying in 
those particular spots, appear like sparks of 
the most brilliant white. This beautiful and 
interesting phenomenon may be seen at any 
hour of the day, and also at the setting, as well 
as the rising, of the sun. The extent of the 
field illuminated is variable, according to 
the distance the spectator is placed from it : 
when the object, behind which the sun is 
going to rise, or has just been setting, is 
very near, no such effect takes place; but 
when the phenomenon is witnessed at a 
great distance, and the mountain is of con- 
siderable elevation, whole tracts of the forests 
are illuminated. The professor has seen 
immense spruce firs on the Alps illuminated 
white throughout their whole length. No- 
thing can be finer (he says) than these 
silver-looking spruce forests ; and although 
he observed them at the distance of more 
than a thousand metres, yet he saw a vast 
nuinber of large swallows or swifis, that 
inhabited those high rocks, in the shape of 
small brilliant stars or sparks, moving rapid- 
ly in the air. 

—>—-— 


WATER BAROMETER, 


Tue proceedings of the Royal Society, of 
June 2ist, contain an interesting notice of 
the erection of a water barometer in the hall 
of the Society. The tube was very skilfully 
made Messrs. Pellat and Co, at the 
Falcon Glass House. It was 40 feet long, 
and one inch in diameter at its lower end, 
and so nearly cylindrical throughout its 
whole extent,as to diminish only by two-tenths 
of an inch at itsupper end. A small ther- 
mometer, with a platina scale, was introdu- 
ced into the upper end of the tube, and an 
external collar of glass was united to that 
end by heating it, with a view of giving it 
additional support, and preventing it from 
slipping. is end of the tube was then 
drawn out into a fine tube ready for sealing 


with the blow-pipe, and a small stop-cock 
was fitted on to it. The cistern of the baro- 
meter was formed by a small copper steam- 
boiler, 18 inches long, 11 wide, and 10 
deep, capable of being closed by a cock, 
and having at the bottom a small recepta- 
cle for holding the lower end of the tube, 
so as to allow of the water in the cistern 
being withdrawn, without disturbing that 
contained in the tube. 

The boiler was set with brickwork, in a 
proper position over a small fire-place. It 
was nearly filled with distilled water, which 
was made to boil thoroughly, so as to free it 
from air; and the cock being then closed, 
the water was raised in the tube by the pres- 
sure of the steain collected in the upper part 
of the cistern. The tube when filled was 
hermetically closed at the top; a proper 
scale, constructed by Newman, was applied 
to it, great care being taken to determine its 
height, and to ensure the accuracy of its 
adjustments, and the precision of its mea~ 
surements, by an exact mode of reading ; 
and also to provide proper corrections for 
temperature. The water in the cistern was 
protected from contact with the air by being 
covered with pure castor oil to the depth of 
half an inch. 

Observations have been made with this 
barometer from October 1830 to March 1832, 
and some curious results have been obtain- 
ed. In windy weather, the column of water 
is found to be in perpetual motion, not un- 
like that from the breathing of an animal. 
Many considerable fluctuations in the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere are rendered sensible 
by the motion of the aqueous column, which 
would totally escape detection by the ordi- 
nary mercurial barometer ; and it has been 
remarked, that the rise and fall of the water 
barometer precedes by one hour the rise and 
fall of the mercurial one. But the most 
striking result of the comparison between 
the two is, the very near coincidence of the 
elasticity of the aqueous vapour, as deduced 
from the experiments, with its amount as 
determined from calculation in a range of 
temperature from 58 degrees to 74 degrees. 


—@—— 


COLONY OF LIBERIA. 
We are glad to find that the public mind 
of this country, is becoming feelingly alive 
to the importance and advantages of this 
truly philanthropic and interesting colony, 
of which we gave an account in page 371, 
of the preceding year. 

Elliot Cresson, Esq., a native of Phila- 
delphia, and a member of the Society of 
Friends, who has been for some time in this 
country, for the purpose of making known 
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and advocating its objects, visited Selby, 
Yorkshire, in his progress, on Monday, the 
8th of Nov. when a public meeting was held 
in the large and venerable Abbey church in 
that town, the Rev. J. Muncaster, the in- 
cumbent, in the chair. The meeting, com- 

of the religious classes in the town, 
of every sect and creed, was of the greatest 
respectability, and large beyond all prece- 
dent. 

Mr. Cresson entered at length into a re- 
view of the origin, progress, and present 
prospects of Liberia; after which, a string 
of resolutions was agreed to, approving of 
the objects of the colony,:a corresponding 
committee formed, and a liberal subscrip- 
tion opened. The deepest interest excited, 
was by Mr. C.’s address; and the large 
and various auditory by which he was sur- 
rounded, told in tears, “the feast of soul” 
they anticipated, in the prospect of becom- 
ing instrumental in settling the liberated 
African again in his father-land. 

—@— 
PROFUSION AT KING'S TABLES. 
(From an Old Volume.) 


Tae magnificence and abundant plenty of 
our king’s tables, hath caused amazement 
in foreigners. In the reign of king Charles I. 
there were daily in his court 86 tables 
well furnished for each meal, whereof the 
king’s tables had 28 dishes, and the queen’s 
24; four other tables 16 dishes each, 3 others 
10 dishes, 12 others 7 dishes, 17 others 5 
dishes, 3 others 4, 32 had 3, and 13 had 
each two; in all about 500 dishes each 
meal, with bread, beer, wine, and all 
other things necessary. There was spent 
yearly in the king’s house, of gross meat, 
1500 oxen, 7000 sheep, 1200 veals, 300 
porkers, 400 sturks, or young beefs, 6800 
lambs, 300 flitches of bacon, and 26 boars. 
Also 140 dozen of geese, 250 dozen of 
capons, 470 dozen of hens, 750 dozen of 
pullets, 1470 dozen of chickens, for bread, 
36,400 bushels of wheat, and for drink 600, 
tuns of wine, and 1700 tuns of beer. 
Moreover, of butter 46,640 pounds, toge- 
ther with the fish, and fowl, venison, fruit, 
and spice proportionably. This prodigious 
plenty in the king’s court caused foreigners 
to put a higher value upon the king, and 
was much for the honour of the kingdom. 
The king’s servants being men of quality, 
be his majesty’s special order went to 

estminster Hall in term-time, to invite 
gentlemen to eat of the king’s acates or 
viands ; and in parliament time, to invite 
the parliament men thereto, 


Preston Brook, 1832. 8.5. 
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AN ESSAY ON ENVY. 


Humanity is the subject of various de- 
praved affections and malignant ions, 
which clearly prove a duschenil ante, 
disturb the repose of the soul, and mar the 
image of God, oftentimes where it has 
been restored. Of all these vicious pro- 
pensities, envy, the subject which is now to 
occupy our thoughts, is one of the blackest, 
and most unfriendly to mankind. Lucid 
as our theme is in itself, and repugnant as it 
may be to our best feelings, we should re- 
collect that, ‘in order to a perfect acquaint- 
ance with ourselves, we must, with impar- 
tiality, review our vices as well as our vir- 
tues ; and, scrupulously examine the hidden 
springs of our conduct, whether they be 
good or bad. 

If we study accuracy rather than origi- 
nality, in attempting a definition of this 
passion, it will be found neither possible 
nor expedient greatly to vary the terms in 
which it has been defined by most writers. 
We, therefore, with them, declare it to be 
“that painful disquietude, associated with 
a degree of malignity, which is felt by 
those who repine at the endowments, acqui- 
sitions, and prosperity of their fellows.” 

It differs from jealousy, with which it is 
frequently confounded. The latter respects 
what we already have in our own posses- 
sion, and has an aspect to what may seem 
to interfere with our individual interest: as 
in the case of one who fears, and is vigi- 
lant, lest the glory of his character should 
suffer the least disparagement ; or, as in the 
case of the amour, who entertains a suspi- 
cion that he may be supplanted in the ob- 
ject of his affections. But the former casts 
her malicious eye upon the good qualities 
and appendages of another, who is in no 
way injurious, and heaves a sigh at the lu- 
minous halo which encircles his brow. 

Although few, if any, are entirely void of 
envy, it has been held in universal detesta- 
tion. He who gives place to it in his 
breast, is nevertheless ashamed to acknow- 
ledge itas a guest. When charged with it, 
he blushes, is tempted to deny its existence, 
and so belie his conscience. Philosopher, 
divine, and poet, have joined in casting an 
odium upon its character. The philoso- 
pher calls it, “the most gmalighant passion 
that can lodge in the human breast; which 
devours, as its natural food, the fame and 
happiness of those who are most deserving 
of our esteem.” The theologian stigma. 
tizes it, as “one of the most hateful and 
unsightly abortions of a malevolent per 
sition.” And the muse, fired with indig- 
nation, exclaims — 
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“O Envy! hide thy bosom, hide it deep: 
A thousand snakes with black, envenomed 
mouths, 
ay and hiss, and feed through all thy 
eart.” 


An envious person, moreover, can never 
plead, with the jealous individual, that his 
mg is sometimes laudable: since the 

ity reveals himself to be “a jealous 
God ;”—but an envious man is always a 
personification of that which is diametri- 
cally opposed to the character of Jehovah. 
He is an anomaly in human kind ; for rea- 
son teaches us, that excellence is the legiti- 
mate object of love, but he converts it into 
an excitement of uneasiness and spleen. 
Hence, that which was intended to be the 
boon of intelligent creatures, becomes the 
fruitful source of the most baneful distem- 
per. These observations naturally lead us 
to specify some of the incitements to envy. 
They are numerous, and the limits of this 
essay will only admit of a very general clas- 
sification of them. 

We remark, first, that natural endow- 
ments, both corporal and intellectual, have 
given rise to this unhallowed feeling. The 
exquisitely beautiful Lucretia fell a victim 
to its influence, in Sextus Tarquinius. He 
envied Collatinus, her unfortunate husband, 
the conjugal happiness he was supposed to 
enjoy in her society, and therefore resolved 
to gratify his unlawful appetites at the ex- 
pense of her chastity ; which induced the 
unhappy woman to plunge a dagger into 
her breast, with the hope of concealing the 
insult offered to her person. The roseate 
cheek, the beamy eye, the delicate form, 
the beautiful symmetry, and dignified mien 
of nature, have always been exposed to the 
same evil eye. And this has fallen upon 
the internal, as well as upon the external, 
accomplishments of our nature. Genius, 
a sound judgment, a ready perception, a 
correct taste, a retentive memory, and a 
fertile imagination, have not escaped the 
malignant glance. On the contrary, these 
qualities of the mind are frequently pri- 
mary causes of uneasiness. 

In the next place, we mention erudition 
and literary distinctions, as having no incon- 
siderable infiuence upon the heart suscep- 
tible of this disquietude. They are highly 
appreciated by the enlightened part of so- 
ciety, and they throw a lustre round their 
_* which the organ of vision often 

$ it painful to gaze upon, even for a 
short time. The eye of an envious man in- 
stantly revolts, and turns away from such an 
object, as when affected by the dazzling 
splendour of the meridian sun. It cannot 
derive pleasure from that which ought to 
impart it, solely because another body is 


the source. Light, its proper element, is 
scarcely supportable, when emanating from 
a body that shines more brightly than its 
own ; it becomes quite offensive, and there 
is a strong desire to see it extinguished. 
Every increase of knowledge, every new 
acquisition, instead of creating joy, only 
renders grief more pungent. ‘The heart 
sighs over the accessions which a companion 
is making in the various departments of sci- 
ence, and, as he climbs the hill which leads 
to honourable fame, is in bitterness of spi- 
rit, rejoices at every slip, and longs to wit- 
ness his total failure. 

The success of others in the varied pur- 
suits of life, is also a stimulus that operates 
powerfully to perturb the breast. It is 
narrowly watched in each stage of its pro- 
gress ; and the nearer it approaches to com- 
pleteness, the greater, is the uneasiness ex- 
perienced. Whatever may be the under- 
taking, the same scowl and satanic feeling 
is superinduced by its accomplishment. 
What joy thrills the soul, when there is but 
a probability of defeat ; and what a gloom 
overspreads the countenance, when there is 
a prospect of conquest! The heart has 
many a time sickened at the sight even of 
the fading palm, and evanescent laurel ; or, 
at the hearing of a well-earned plaudit. 

The distinctions of ancestry, of heraldry, 
of rank and influence, are, furthermore, 
beheld with poignant sorrow by him who 
laments the weal of his fellow-creatures, 
These things are a rock of offence, which 
he cannot easily avoid, without retiring 
from the arena on which we are destined to 
figure for a period: they are “a root of 
bitterness,” everywhere springing up to 
trouble him. If he look to the right hand, 
he is the mortified spectacle of some one 
who approximates much nearer to the 
throne than himself: and if he turn to his 
left hand, he is chagrined by the appearance 
of opulence and power. He envies the 
individual who basks in the sunshine of 
prosperity, and reclines under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree; whilst Ae is obliged to 
be contented with a mere competency. 
It, moreover, gives him pain to know and 
hear of the happiness of a neighbour, fel. 
low-citizen, or acquaintance. The conju- 
gal relation, and domestic circle, in con- 
nexion with a cup running over, surrounded 
by every comfort, and the smile of Heaven 
giving a zest to every pleasure, is an intoler- 
able eye-sore to the diseased eye; which 
brings to our remembrance the lines of our 
immortal bard, who thus represents the 
arch-fiend, turning his eyes towards the 
lovely condition of our first progenitors 
in Eden :-— 
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{+ aside the Devil turned 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance.” 


In brief, since we might proceed indefi- 
nitely under this part of our theme, whatever 
contributes to dignify, embellish, and dis- 
tinguish a compeer; whether it appertain 
to body orto mind—whether it be really 
meritorious or not—whether it refer to the 
present time or to futurity—whether it ob- 
tain the approbation of God, or only of 
man—envy has reared her head, and wri- 
thed in pitiable anguish. Even superior 
and exalted piety, than which there is cer- 
tainly nothing more amiable, and more 
generally to be admired, has engendered 
this contemptible creature. Here we are 
forced to differ from Dr. Blair, who is of 
opinion, that virtue is never an object of 
envy. But, enough has been advanced 
under that branch of our subject. 

We might now, if it were advisable, 
enter as fully into the principal subjects of 
envy, as we have done into its objects ; but 
we decline, and briefly suggest, that, al- 
though we have expressed our belief that 
it is an entire stranger to very few, yet it 
has a peculiar residence with the proud and 
ambitious, the illiterate and pedantic, the 
indolent and discontented. The vain-glo- 
rious and aspiring are so puffed up by 
their fleshly mind, having formed so extra- 
vagant an estimate of their own worth and 
merit, and being desirous of shining as the 
sun, eclipsing every other light by its orient 
rays, that they are vexed with the bright 
orbs which perchance threaten but partially 
to obnubilate their disks ; and, would fain 
keep all resplendent revolving in their own 
circle, at an immense distance from them- 
selves. If, in addition to pride, a man be 
illiterate, and at the same time ostentatious 
of knowledge, he will be galled the more 
by the indications of surpassing learning in 
those he emulates. And, should vanity 
and ignorance be accompanied by indo- 
lence and discontent, a still greater restless- 
ness of mind will arise at the perception of 
one, who by industry has attained to ho- 
nourable distinction. Such a person, whilst 
he reclines in his easy chair, folding his 
arms, suffering the dust to encrust his books 
and furniture, allowing the sun to set, day 
after day, a reprover of his dronish habits— 
repines and feels pain at the acquirements 
and celebrity of a far more diligent, and 
therefore deserving, acquaintance, 

Another thing yet remains to be consi- 
dered, namely, the tendency and results of 
this passion. It wreathes itself about the 
heart, and works silently within ; but it does 
not rest there :— 





“‘ Tile inter vestes et levia pectora lapsus 
Volvitur attactu nullo, fallitque furentem ; 
Vipeream inspirans animam : fit tortile collo 
Aurum ingens coluber, fit long tenia vite, 
Innectitque comas, et membris lubricus errat. 

Ac dum prima lues udo sublapso veneno 

Pertentat sensus, atque ossibus implicat ignem, 

Necdum animus toto percepit pectore flammam. 

"  * *™ Ewer, lib. vii. 350. 

In perfeet accordance with this beautiful 
description of Virgil, envy difluses a viper- 
ous affection, which manifests itself in 
words and actions, whilst it is “ the rotten- 
ness of the bones,” and, “ slayeth the silly 
one” who entertains it, as the nurtured ser- 
pent that wounded the unsuspecting hus- 
bandman, in A’sop. ‘“ Who is able to 
stand before envy ?” asks Solomon. She 
sallies forth in disguise, marking out her 
victims, and seeking to inflict a mortal 
wound, 

We have already seen a Lucretia falling 

a prey to it; and we have only to turn over 

the pages of history, to become acquainted 

with the spoils of this deadly foe, scattered 
in all directions, and of every variety. 

Kings have been dethroned, princes have 

been assassinated, senators have been poi- 

soned, innocence has suffered violence, 
merit has been aspersed, moral worth has 
been traduced: the patriarchs, moved with 
envy, sold Joseph, their brother; and, for 
envy, writes the Evangelist Matthew, the 

Jews delivered Christ to be crucified : “ For 

where envy and strife are, there is confusion, 

and every evil work.” It is the instrument 
of Satan, and when he wishes to instigate 
the vicious against the virtuous, and can do 
it no other way, he paints, vividly to their 
imagination, the advantages which accrue 
to the excellent of the earth, and thus pro- 
vokes them to envy, which rankles in their 
bosoms, till a discharge takes place in seur- 
rility and detraction, perchance in murder. 

Now, if we cannot at pleasure rid our. 
selves of this troublesome inmate, success- 
ful attempts may be made to lessen its as- 
cendancy. There are some who have fos- 
tered it, and so increased its growth, until 
they have found it to be an unmanageable 
and rebellious creature ; injurious to its 
nurse, and a pest to society. The following 
are a few of the dissuasives from an indul- 
gence of this hurtful passion. 

First, the scriptures class envy with the most 
criminal obliquities; murder, deceit, ma- 
lignity, fornication, evil-speaking, (Romans 
i. 29; 1 Peter ii. 1,) to such sins, tri- 
bulation and wrath are threatened, by the 
Judge of all the earth. 

It is most unseemly in Christians; for, 

“do ye think that the scripture saith in 

vain, The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth 
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to envy?” It is contrary to the temper 
and dispositions we are required to cherish. 
Always should we sympathize with our 
brethren : if they rejoice, we should rejoice 
too, and be that the Lord has pros- 
pered them. 

Lastly, we are commanded by the great 
Almoner of mankind, “in whatsoever state 
we are, therewith to be content.” And, 
why should we be displeased with the dis- 
pensations of Heaven? Ought we not to 

wiesce in the arrangements of the only 
wise God? Are they not all made in wis- 
dom? A few more rising and setting suns, 
and the chief objects of our envy will have 
vanished “ intenuem aurem.” Thrones will 
have tottered to the ground ; empires will 
have disap 3 the t and the noble 
will be numbered with the dead—all earthly 
distinctions will be merged in those of eter- 
pe Piety will be all that is important ; 

the envious wicked will look upwards 
to the realms of light, whilst their torment 
will be increased by the bliss of the re- 
deemed. Envy thrives in hell ! 
Syoraorne. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ASIATIC 
CHOLERA. 

(From the New YorkChristianGuardian, Aug. 1, 1832.) 
On the 28th of August, 1817, this terrible 
disorder appeared at Jassore, a very con- 
siderable town, situated about 100 miles 
north-east of Calcutta. At Jassore it proved 
fatal to about one-tenth of the inhabitants. 
In less than a month it travelled from thence 
w Calcutta, visiting village after —- in 
its journey, and sweeping off thousands of 
the population. From Calcutta it spread 
in different directions. Foliowing the course 
of the Ganges, it extended northward to 
Delhi, desolating Benares, Lucknow, Agra, 
and other cities. Benares lost 15,000 in- 
habitants. In an army of 18,000 men, 
under the command of the Marquis of 
Hastings, encamped at Mundelah, Gubble- 
pore, and Saugor, on the southern branches 
of the U; ges, more than half were 
swept y the Cholera in twelve days.— 
Having passed the banks of the Nebuddah, 
it reached Bombay, to the westward, in 
September, 1818, (one year after its first 
appearance in Calcutta,) taking, in its course, 
among many other places, the famous cities 
of Aurungabad and Poonah. 

To the south from Calcutta its travels 
were equally rapid and destructive. It 
reached Madras in October, 1818, and 
arrived soon after at the extremity of the 


— diffusing itself over the whole 
del coast. In the following January 


it passed over from the peninsula to Cey- 
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lon, and laid in the dust a large number of 
the inhabitants. In November, 1819, 
it broke out in the Isle of France, and in 
six weeks destroyed one-fourth of the 
SS It is supposed to have been 
rought to this island from Ceylon, a dis- 
tance of nearly 1000 leagues, in the Topaz 
frigate, which arrived at Port Louis in 
October, 1819. Many of the crew died of 
the Cholera during the voyage; and, though 
there were no cases on board on her arrival, 
yet three weeks after the landing of the 
convalescents, the desolating disease began 
its work of destruction among the inhabit- 
ants. Soon after its appearance at Calcutta, 
it commenced a rapid journey of mortality 
to the eastward. It travelled along the 
coast of Bengal, to the kingdom of Arracan, 
where it arrived in the early part of 1819. 
It proceeded from Arracan to Siam, in the 
capital of which it destroyed 40,000 in- 
habitants. Having traversed the kingdom 
of Siam, it passed through the peninsula of 
Malacca, and visited in regular succession 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 
It reappeared in Java in 1822, when it 
removed 100,000 souls into eternity. In 
the same year (1822) it paid a terrific visit 
to Celebes, Amboyna, and several other 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. It at- 
tacked Cochin-China and Tonquin in 1820; 
entered China, and began its ravages at 
Canton, and scattered its fatal poison over 
the Philippine and Spice Islands, towards 
the close of the same year. it arrived at 
Pekin in the early part of 1821, and proved 
so mortal to Pekin and Nankin during that 
and the two following years, in defiance of 
the strictest precautions, that the public 
treasury was obliged to furnish funds to 
bury the dead.—In about one year, the 
Cholera travelled over the whole Indian 
Peninsula, containing 600,000 square miles ; 
and in less than two years it ravaged a 
territory in Asia of about 1,300 leagues in 
length, and 1,000 in breadth—nearly one 
hundred and twenty millions of square miles, 
The Cholera reattacked Bombay in 1821, 
and, taking the islands in its course, it 
proceeded westward towards Europe. It 
crossed the Arabian Sea, and made its 
appearance at Museat, situated at the 
eastern extremity of Arabia. To the in- 
habitants of this commercial city, it proved 
very destructive. Passing on both sides u 
the straits of Ormus and the Persian Gulf, 
it extended on the Persian side to Shiraz, 
Yezd, Ispahan, Tabereez, and into Armenia: 
and on the Arabian side, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, it attacked Bassorah, an 
Ottoman town, with terrible mortality sweep- 
ing off one-fourth of the population in 14 
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days. To the northward it proceeded up 
the Euphrates and Tigris to Bagdad, and 
slew one-third of the inhabitants. From 
Bagdad it ascended to Astrachan, a popu- 
lous town on the northern shore of the 
Caspian Sea, at the mouth of the Volga, 
where it arrived in September, 1823.—To 
the westward from Bassorah, it proceeded 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, ravaging 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. In 1823 it 
appeared at two points on the frontier of 
Europe. 
From 1823 to 1830 Asia has been annually 
subjected to the scourge of this terrible 
tilence. It did not, however, pass over 
into the European territories until July 1830, 
when, after severely re-attacking Astrachan, 
it passed along the Don, the Dnieper, and 
the Volga into Europe, traversing a space 
of 1,600 miles in less than three months. 
It penetrated to the heart of the Russian 
empire ; among the Don Cossacks its ra- 
vages were extensive; it made successive 
attacks upon the capitals of the several 
rovinces south of Moscow; it entered 
oscow three months after its re-appearance 
at Astrachan, and made a prey of about 
5,000 inhabitants. In 1831, the Cholera 
entered Poland, by the Russian armies, and 
visited most of the villages and towns of that 
unfortunate kingdom. It soon reached the 
shores of the Baltic, successively attacked 
Riga and Dantzic, and, in defiance of rigid 
quarantine regulations, and every = 
precaution, entered St. Petersburg. It pass- 
ed into Prussia, and made its appearance 
in Berlin, Hamburg, and otherGerman cities, 
It passed from Syria into Asia Minor, and 
was very destructive in Smyrna. From 
Astrachan it directed its course westward 
to the Sea of Asoph, traversed the northern 
shores of the Black Sea to the mouth of the 
Danube, which it ascended, scourging Hun- 
gary in its march, and arrived at Vienna 
before the winter of 1831. On the ap- 
proach of the winter, its malignity ——— 
to subside upon the continent of Europe. 
The British nation, however, was soon 
paralyzed with a panic of alarm, by its sud- 
den appearance at Sunderland, on the eastern 
coast of England. Soon after, it appeared 
in other places, visiting Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Ireland. It has since crossed the At- 
lantic, arrived upon our shores, entered our 
towns, terminated the probationary state of 
several thousands of our neighbours and 
countrymen, and emptied many a habitation 
of its most needed inmates, It still exists 
amongst us, and prevails toa considerable 
extent in New York, and other places in the 
neighbouring states. 
Whether this pestilence is yet destined to 
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circumnavigate the whole inhabited globe, 
is only known to Him, who has in so fearful 
a manner poured his vial of wrath upon 
the air. 

In conclusion, we beg to add a few general 
observations on this disease. 

1. It is not generally admitted by physi- 
cians that the Cholera is a disease peculiar 
to the present century. Physicians of India 
profess to have the best authority for believ- 
ing that it carried off 30,000 inhabitants of 
Bengal in 1762, and re-visited that region 
in 1781; that it omer at Madras in 
1774, in the Isle of France in 1775, and in 
Arcot in 1787. It is also affirmed by re- 
spectable authority, that the epidemic pesti- 
lence in England in 1669 and in 1676 wasno 
other than the present spasmodic Cholera. 

2. An alarming fact connected with the 
history of the Cholera is, that it establishes 
itself permanently in almost every place that 
it attacks, and breaks out at intervals in its 
dreadful ravages upon the inhabitants. It 
attacked Calcutta 14 times, or every year 
from 1817 to 1830; Madras, 9 times; 
Bombay, 12 times; the principal cities of 
India, frequently. Its frequent irruptions 
in China, Persia, and Syria, furnish abun- 
dant facts of the same kind; the same is 
likely to be the case in England; it will 
probably be the same in this country. It 
has been ascertained that, up to May 1831, 
there have been six hundred and fifty-sie 
rrRUPTIONS of the Cholera. 

3. The destructiveness of this disease 
exceeds the mortality of any plague or 
pestilence recorded in ancient or modern, 
sacred or profane, histcry. Its mortality in 
India for the last fourteen years has been 
estimated at two millions five hundred thou- 
sand, annually. At the lowest estimate, it 
has swept off eighteen millions of human 
beings in Hindostan, and thirty-six millions 
in Europe and the rest of Asia—about one 
in sixteen of the inhabitants of the globe ! 

4. The capriciousness of the disease is 
very extraordinary, and several facts con- 
nected with it appear to be unaccountable 
upon = ascertained principles of physi- 
ology. In some cases, not more than one 
half or one third of the infected perish ; at 
other times, without any perceptible varia- 
tion of circumstances, six out of seven of 
its victims perish. It is stated, that the dis- 
ease has sometimes taken a complete circle 
round a town or village, aa on to an- 
other district, and then, the 


lapse of 
several weeks, returned, passed by the places 
heretofore infected, and ravaged the places 


which had so recently escaped. In the 
very heart of a Cholera district have been 
found neighbourhoods and patches of terri- 
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tory perfectly free from the infection of the 
st patsy is sometimes most fatal in filthy 
habitations, crowded neighbourhoods, low 
moist places, and the hot season; yet it 
originated in a country where ablutions are 
frequent, even as a religious ceremony—it 
was proportionably as destructive in the 
province of Caucasus, where there are but 
eight inhabitants to a square league, as in 
Hindostan, where there are 1200 in the same 
space—it malignantly ravaged the villages 
of the Himalaya mountains, 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and in unwatered 
Arabia—it attacked Moscow in the dead of 
winter, with the thermometer 16 degrees 
below zero, and spread with increasing 
rapidity as the weather grew colder. Who 
can explain these phenomena of this 
disease ? 

“ Two are grinding at the mill; the one 
is taken, and the other left”—at every age, 
in every variety of condition and climate. 
Reader, it tells, in language that cannot be 
misunderstood, and with an authority that 
ought to be implicitly obeyed, “ Be ye also 
ready ; for, in such an hour as ye think not, 
behold the Son of man cometh. Blessed is 
that servant, whom his Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find watching.” What is our 
existence, without this? It is everlasting 
misery—voluntarily and wickedly begun in 
time, judicially and justly completed in 
eternity. 





POETRY. 





ON REDEEMING TIME, 
(For the First Day of the Year 1833;) 


ADDRESSED TO THE YOUTHFUL READERS OF THE 
IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, BY JOSHUA MARSDEN. 





Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor, 

Redeem it then, its loss we dearly buy; 

Part with it as with money, sparing; pay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth; 

And what its worth !‘—ask death-beds ; they ean tell. 
Night Thoughts. 


List, stripling, to the warning voice, 
That bids thee moments heed ; 

Go light thy lamp, make God thy choice, 
And on life’s errand speed. 


The birth-day of the present year, 

Tax to its utmost power; 

And while the sun flies through the sphere, 
Redeem each fleeting hour. 


Some enter now the gate of life ; 
Or quit the vale of care ; 

"Tis oft a fitle-page of strife, 

Or finis of desp 


Each jing day is wing’d by fate, 
And 'd with bliss or ban; 
Death is already at the gate: 

Lord, what is mortai man? 

The heir of an immortal throne! 
A candidate for bliss! 

A. vast e‘ernity alone 

Deciphers what he is, 
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So near the cradle to the bier, 
A span alone divides ; 

Man iruly is a pilgrim here, 
Walking with rapid strides. 


Life is a sunlit avenue, 

That opens on the grave ; 

No flower is half so frail as you, 
Or bubble on the wave. 


A moment wings thy downward flight, i. 
Or tracks thy high ascent 4 
To realms of beatific light, 

If time be nobly spent. ; 


Then hold his silver forelock fast, 
Grasp his two-winged feet ; 

Or, in a moment he is past, 

As any arrow fleet. 


When gone, he’s swifter than the wind, F 
And, with true Parthian art, 
Shoots poison’d arrows from behind, 
In every loiterer’s heart. 








Ah Time! at thy career, aghast, 

I tremble, start, and weep ; 

Thou every circling sign hast past, 
I in the Scorpion sleep. 


We live upon to-morrow’s lie, 
While moments glide away; 
To-morrow’s in eternity ! ! 
And so is yesterday! 


We bow to mind with hope elate, 
But hardly sketch the plan, 

Till, hurried on by rapid fate, 
We end where we began. 





Goodness is still a thing to come, 
With youth who are supine ; 
While folly fills a folio tome, 
Virtue has but a /ine. 


But Time is ever on the wing, 

Nor will a moment stay: 

“ Without his crown he was a king, 
Who said, ‘I've lost a day!’ 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the tide, 
The tempest and the wave, 

In a perpetual fluxion glide, 

And roll us to.the grave. 


The sloth, the tortoise, beetle, snail, 
May well man’s speed define; 

The eagle, arrow, lightning, gale, 

O Time! resemble thine. 


This hour, while I indite the lay 

That warns me of my fate, 

Myriads of spirits pass away : 
To an unchanging state. A 


Then, O my youthful friends, beware 
Of folly, trifling, crime ; 

Life’s morn by truth and reason square, 
And husband well your prime. 


Think light of pleasure, fashion, gold, 
Or beauty vain and proud ; 

By faith, on Jesu’s cross lay hold! 
Nor tremble at a shroud. 


For you to heaven my heart I lift, 
A heart sincere and true; 
And send these lines, my new-year’s gift, 
By our Preceptor Drew. 
—_ oO 
THE DEAD ROBIN. 


’Twas winter, and upon the lea 
The snow-drift deep and deeper grew, 
And hid each green blade, shrub, and tree,— 
Keen and more keen the north wind blew! 
The cotter closed his humble door, 
And wish'd that winter's reign_were o'er. a 
’Twas then a bird, with ruddy front, 
And coal-black eye, and pinch’d with cold, 
Came to our cot as he was wont, F 
For, oh! our friendship had grown old; , 
And he was tame and docile to, 
No harm from me he felt or knew. 























He’d hop around the window-sill, 
And he would perch upon my thumb, 

And from my hand, with busy bill, 
Would often peck the seed or crumb ; 

For well he knew when I was near, 

No harm the minstrel had to fear. 


And when his humble meal was o’er, 
And when his wants were satisfied, 

When he had shared the welcome store, 
From what my humble board supplied, 

Full well he knew the lattice, where 

He might again be free as air. 


But daily toil call’d me away, 
And seldom was I seen at home, 
Unless at morn or noon each day, 


When he with fluttering wing would come ; 


But if he came, and saw not me, 
He would not enter there—not he! 


So oft without the window's edge, 

I placed the pulpy bread or seed, 
And he would nestle on the ledge, 

And of the welcome beverage feed, 
And, chirping round, would seem to bless 
The hand outstretch’d to his distress. 


1 lov'd him well, and well I might, 
He was the gentlest of his kind, 
His eye and bosom seem'd so bright, 
His like I never yet could find : 
He was the same, in spring’s soft hour, 
That fill’d with song my woodbine bower. 


One night—ah, well that night I know! 
Bright beam’d the fiery stars on high, 
And keen the northern blast did blow, 
And thro’ the crevic'd pane did sigh; 
Woe was the wanderer’s lot, who might 
Plod o’er the snow-clad moor that night! 


That night, while wrapt in calm repose, 
I mused on scenes of sad distress, 
And oft my bosom heav'd for those 
Whom fortune’s freak had favour’d less ; 
And as their wants my feelings stirr’d 
I thought upon my minstrel-bird. 


How fared he in a night so bleak ! 
Where would the hapless sufferer flee f 
What kindly shelter could he seek? 

All leafless was each bush and tree, 
The boughs above, the grass below, 
Were mantled o’er with crimpling snow. 


At morn upon the window-stone 
Untouch’d, the scatter’d seed I saw, 
And, searching round, the bird alone 
Lay stiff and lifeless on the snow; 
For in the night the bird had died, 
His wings were folded to his side. 


His little limbs were stiff and cold, 

His breast had lost its glossy hue, 
A film his dark eye did enfold, 

On which was spread the frozen dew; 
His bill was closed,—his slender feet 
Had ceas’d to move,—his heart to beat. 


In vain with genial warmth I strove, 
His breast to move, and life restore, 

But, ah! that voice which swell’d the grove, 
Was doom’d, alas, to chant no more! 

His pangs were past, and even yet | 

My heart will not the scene forget. 


The world may laugh, and wonder much, 
That trifles thus bewail’d can be; 
But did sweet pity ever touch 
The hearts of those who censure me? 
Did sympathy ne'er force its way? 
A bird can feel as well as they. 


Perchance they'll say, the orphan’s tale 
By me would surely be unheard, 
Altho’ with grief I seem to wail 
The fate of my poor minstrel-bird ! 
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It is not so—proud world, forbear 
To wrong me thus, and force the tear. 


To ease distress and paly want, 
To calm the hapless orphan’s woe, 
My hand shal] aye the pittance grant, 
Far as my humble means will go: 
Then chide me not that you have heard 
The fate of my poor winter-bird. 


Near Halifax. Tuos. CRossLeY. 
awe « in 


YOUTH. 
(BY W. PRESCOTT SPARKS.) 


Worps cannot tell how beautiful and gay 

Are all the scenes youth’s laughing hours display ; 
When not a care the gladsome soul hath cross’d, 
When not a tint life’s radiant hues have lost; 

But fairest forms are seen, and dearest things 
Bear up the spirit on exulting wings! 


Visions of joy there are, in this bright time, 

Beams shed on earth from yon celestial clime ; 
Pure as the blushing of the crimson rose, 

Each generous feeling in the bosom glows; 

The fond enthusiastic thought that cheers,— 

The sweet companionship that life endears ;— 
The buoyancy which fills each heart and eye 

Mid the spring-flowers of brief humanity ;— 

The rosy cheek of health,—the spirit’s light, 
The sunny day,—soft slumbers of the night,— 
High joyous words from lips that breathe of truth,— 
All these, and more, proclaim thy triumph, youth! 


Yes! neath the light of these unclouded skies 
The youthful heart creates its paradise ; 

And builds its home of freshness in the leaves, 
Which the warm summer in her beauty weaves; 
Where music trembles over bud and spray, 

To waft it onward in its glorious way. 

Oh! what bright bowers anticipation rears, 
Through the long perspective of coming years! 
There, as it traces with an ardent eye 

The distant shades of dim futurity, 

Nought can it see but flowery realms of peace, 
Where rapture soars, and pleasures never cease ; 
Where souls may wander in the balmy air, 
And joy and love w uiinterrupted share! 


Tis ever thus,—while joy and gladness last, 
The future still is measured by the past; 
And long the fancy with delight will roam 
O’er promised bliss,,and happiness to come! 


But youth must fade ;—each laughter-leving day 
Chill’d by the touch of time, will shrink away, 
And hearts where love unrivall’d empire sway'd, 
In the cold tomb will silently be laid! 

Ask yon lone traveller in the vale of tears, 
Bow’'d by the weight of sorrow and of years, 

Ask him how youth pass’d with him ;—he will say, 
** Youth is a season ever bright and gay.” 

But he will tell how age’s winter sears 

The early flowers, and fills the soul with cares ; 
Fair as may be the morning-time of life, 

Its latter stage is vanity and strife; 

And all that earth can shew of peace to come, 

Is a low dwelling in the darksome tomb! 


But oh, the joy !—what tongue can speak that hour, 
When youth comes back in all its golden power; 

In the far land where nought but pleasures reign, 
Its strength and beauty are revived again; 
Unmov’d by violeut winds, its current flows, 
Unsoil’d by earth, its fragrant blossom blows, 
Water’'d by streams of purity and grace, 

And cheered with sunshine from a Saviour’s face! 


Oh! let us seek that place !—’tis a bright shore, 
Where care and sorrow vex the heart no more! 
But youth—and joy—and peace—together rove, 
Blest with the beams of God's eternal love! 





nN 169.—YOL. Xv. 
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Review.—The Missionary Annual for 
1833. Edited by William Ellis. 12mo. 
pp. 300. Seeley, London. 


Tae name of Mr. Ellis is so well known 
throughout the religious community, by his 
Tour through Hawaaii, and his Polynesian 
Researches, that every thing connected with 
missionary exertions, coming into the world 
under his auspices, is sure to excite atten- 
tion. We therefore conceive that the editor- 
ship of a missionary annual could not have 
been confided to more judicious hands. 

This work has an elegant exterior, an em- 
bossed cover, gilt-edged leaves, and seven. 
teen engravings, several of which are executed 
on wood, in a very superior style of neatness. 
They, however, nearly all exhibit foreign 
scenes, and relate to events and customs 
which, to the European eye, have a strange 
and singularappearance. But the representa- 
tion and description being combined, leave 
nothing unintelligible, nothing involved in 
mystery. Like most other annuals, prose 
and verse intermingle in its pages, and to 
each piece the name of the author is 
assigned. Among the contributors we find 

~ several persons who are well known in the 
literary world, and their compositions in this 
work will confer no dishonour on their cha- 
racters. 

Having made the preceding remarks 
respecting this new annual, we proceed to 
give the following extract from its pages, 
that our readers may form their own esti- 
mate of its literary merits. 


“THE THUNDER-STORM AT SEA. 
(“‘ By the Rey. Elijah Hoole.) 


“* It was one of the most sultry days we had expe- 
rienced within the tropics, when the Tanjore, an 
East Indiaman, outward bound, came to anchor off 
Batticaloa, in the island of Ceylon. Our only object 
in touching at the island was to land Sir Richard 
Ottley, one of the judges of the island, the Rev. 
Thomas Browning, of the Church Missionary 
Society, and Mrs. Browning, with some other pas- 
sengers. It was not without grief that we bade 
farewell to our friends. In the course of our long 
voyage from England, we had enjoyed much plea- 
sure in each other's society; many of our religious 
privileges, whilst at sea, and our freedom from 
annoyances, were undoubtedly to be attributed, in a 
e measure, to the decided friendship of Sir 

ichard Ottley, and the open interest he took in 
our private and social services. Our grief, however, 
was mitigated by the conviction, that our friend 
would, in his. high official station in the island, 

efficient sanction and assistance to the mis- 
sions already established in that heathen land, and 
that our companions would prove valu- 
able auxiliaries to the interests of religion in general, 
as well as to that department of the church with 
which they were connected. We had always felt 
deeply interested for the missions in Ceylon; but 
the sight of its distant mountains and adjacent 
shores, its palmy groves, and the rich scenery which 
charmed us as we glided along the coast, and the 
slight acquaintance we had formed with some of its 
swarthy inhabitants, who had visited us in their 
strange spider-like canoes, seemed to endear to us, 
more than any other, the only missionary ground 
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we had yet been favoured to behold; and we con- 
gratulated our friends on the prospect of i liately 
commencing their labour in so interesting a field. 

“ About an hour after noon, on the following day, 
we weighed anchor, and stood out to sea, with the 
intention of sailing direct for Madras, where my col- 
league, the Rev. James Mowat, and myself, expected 
to finish our voyage, and thence proceed to the place 
of our destination in the interior of India. 

“We rejoiced in the anticipation of the safe and 
speedy termination of our voyage. We hoped soon 
to behold the scene of our future labours; we had 
laid down plans of united study, which we supposed 
would prove mutually advantageous. But our cup 
of joy was soon to be dashed from our lips, our plans 
to be frustrated, and our faith and patience to be 
put toa test of no ordinary severity. How inscru- 
table are the purposes of the Most High! ‘ His 
judgments are a great deep, and his ways past find- 
ing out.’ 

“ The day was fine, but oppressively hot; and in 
the evening we were neither surprised nor alarmed 
at a heavy storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
which threatened us from a northerly direction. 
It caught my attention as I sat on our lofty poop, 
taking a farewell view of the tops of the mountains 
of Ceylon, after the sun had set behind them; and 
the commander of the vessel, Captain Dacre, with 
whom I was conversing at the time, pointing to a 
luminous appearance in the middle of the heaviest 
cloud, intimated that he had no expectation the 
storm would be severe. 

“ The rain, however, began to pour in torrents, 
and we were driven to seek shelter in the cuddy, 
or in our cabins; while flash after flash of light- 
ning, streaming across the heavens, followed in 
such quick succession, that it would have been pos- 
sible to read by the glare. It was about eight o'clock, 
and I still sat in the cuddy, or dining-room, watch- 
ing the unabated fury of the storm; when a flash, 
which illumined the whole hemisphere, and was 
accompanied with a loud cracking, and a tremen- 
dous roar, struck some part of the ship, most pro- 
bably the fore-mast, and killed two of the seamen 
on the fore-casitle. Running to the door of the 
cuddy to ascertain the effects of this dreadful stroke, 
I heard the second officer, who was between decks, 
cry out, ‘Fire in the hold! fire below! The fury 
of the storm, the pealing of the thunder, the darting 
lightning, the last vivid flash, and the instant death 
of two of our company, had already induced unusual 
agitation and excitement of feeling; and thus, un- 
der these circumstances, was communicated to us 
the intelligence, that the electric fluid had ignited 
the cargo of our ship. 

“The scene which followed exceeds all descrip- 
tion, and can never be forgotten by any who wit- 
nessed it. In a moment all hands were upon deck; 
buckets were supplied in sufficient numbers. The 
pumps were mauned by the passengers and crew, 
and were leaked, that the water they raised might 
be discharged on the burning mass: but when the 
hatches were taken off, to allow of water being 
poured from buckets into the hold, clouds of smoke 
and flames issued forth as from a furnace, increas- 
ing every instant in density and heat; it was soon 
discovered that all exertion was vain,—our gallant 
ship must perish ! 

‘From the pumps we hastened to the boats, as 
our only hope of escape. The gig, a small boat, 
hung over the larboard quarter, so as to be easily 
lowered in a moment; but its valuable services 
would probably have been lost to us, had not one of 
the gentlemen threatened to send a bullet through 
the head of the carpenter, who, insane with terror, 
had brought a hatchet to cut the ropes by which it 
was suspended, and drop it at once into the sea. 
To hoist out the yawl, a larger boat, our chief 
efforts were directed, and here we experienced our 
greatest difficulty. It was turned, keel upwards, 
over the long-boat, to serve as a roof for the shelter 
of the sheep and other live-stock kept in the latter; 
and all attempts to move it from its position were 
for a time in vain. The long-boat, under the yawl, 
was already on fire, from the flames which burst 
from the hold; but when we were about to yield in 
despair, the yaw] eased, and, when raised by the 
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lines attached to it, was heaved over the side of the 
vessel, and lowered into the water. 

bas tain Dacre, had already affirmed, in answer 
to my inquiries, that the two boats could not receive 
all the ship’s company, namely, passengers and 
crew; and, under other circumstances, we should 
not have made the trial. Mrs. Mowatt, the wife of 
my respected colleague, and another lady, who had 
hurried from her bed, whither she had retired for 
the night, were first safely lowered into the yawl. 
We followed with other passengers and part of the 
crew; and our weight sunk the boat nearly to the 
water's edge. The captain and others, leaving the 
vessel with honourable reluctance, entered the 
small boat; whilst the first-mate, Mr. Ibbetson, 
gallantly remained on board to the last, suggesting 
the best arrangements, and assisting to hand to the 
boats any article that could be secured at the mo- 
ment, and that might be useful to us in the extreme 
perils we were about to encounter. : 

“* Many of the party, having retired to their ham- 
mocks soon after the commencement of the storm, 
were only partially clothed, when they made their 
escape; but the seamen on the watch, in conse- 
quence of the heavy rain, having cased themselves 
in double or treble dresses, supplied their supernu- 
merary articles of clothing to those that had none. 
We happily succeeded in bringing away two com- 
passes from the binnacle, and a few candles from 
the cuddy-table, one of them lighted; one bottle of 
wine, and one of porter, were handed to us, with 
the table-cloth and a knife, which proved very use- 
ful; but the fire raged so fiercely in the body of the 
vessel, that neither bread nor water could be ob- 
tained. 

“ The rain still poured in torrents ; the lightning, 
followed by loud bursting’ of thunder, continued to 
stream from one side of the heavens to the other,— 
one moment dazzling us by its glare, and the next 
leaving us in darkness, relieved only by the red 
flames of the conflagration from which we were 
endeavouring to escape. Our first object was to 
proceed to a distance from the vessel, lest she 
should explode, and overwhelm us: but, to our in- 


expressible distress, we discovered that the yawl 
had no rudder, and that for the two boats we had 


only three oars. All exertions to obtain more from 
the ship proved unsuccessful. The gig had a rud- 
der; from this they threw out a rope to take us in 
tow; and by means of a few fiaddies, made by tear- 
ing up the lining of the boat, we assisted in moving 
ourselves slowly through the water. Prbdvidentially 
the sea was comparatively smooth, or our overload- 
ed boats would have swamped, and we should have 
escaped the flames, to perish in the deep. The wind 
was light, but variable, and acting on the sails, 
which being drenched with rain, did not so soon 
take fire, drove the burning mass in terrific gran- 
deur over the surface of the ocean, the darkness of 
which was only illuminated by the quick glancing 
of the lightning, or the glare of the conflagration. 
Our situation was for some time exceedingly pe- 
rilous. The vessel neared us more than once, and 
apparently threatened to involve us in one com- 
mon conflagration. The cargo, consisting of dry 
provisions, spirits, cotton goods, and other articles 
equally combustible, burned with great violence, 
while the fury of the destroying element, the amaz- 
ing height of the flames, the continued storm, 
amidst the thick darkness of the night, rendered 
the scene appalling and terrible. 

“ About ten o'clock, the masts, after swaying 
from side to side, fell with a dreadful crash into the 
sea, and the hull of the vessel continued to burn 
amidst the shattered fragments of the wreck, till 
the sides were consumed to the water's edge. The 
spectacle was truly magnificent, could it even have 
been contemplated by us without a recollection of 
our own circumstances. The torments endured by 
the dogs, sheep, and other animals on board, at any 
other time would have excited our deepest commi- 
seration: but at present, the object before us, our 
stately ship, that had for the last four months been 
our social home, the scene of our enjoyments, our 
labours, and our rest, now a prey to the destroying 
element ; the suddenness, with which we had been 
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hurried from circumstances of comfort and compa- 
rative security, to those of destitution and peril, 
and with which the most exhilarating hopes had 
been exchanged for disappointment, as unexpected 
as it was afflictive; the sudden death of the two 
seamen, our own harrow escape, and lonely situa- 
tion on the face of the deep, and the great probabi- 
lity even yet, although we had succeeded in remov- 
ing to a greater distance from the vessel, that we 
ourselves should never again see the light of day, 
or set foot on solid ground, absorbed every feeling. 
For some time the silence was scarcely broken, and 
the thoughts of many, I doubt not, were engaged 
on subjects most suitable to immortal beings on the 
brink of eternity. 

“The number of persons in the two boats were 
forty-eight; and all, with the exception of the two 
ladies, who bore this severe visitation with uncom- 
mon fortitude worked by turns at the oars and 
paddles. After some time, to our great relief, the 
rain ceased; the labour of baling water from the 
boats was then considerably diminished. We were 
frequently hailed during the night by our compa- 
nions in the small boat, and returned the call, while 
the brave and generous-hearted seamen occasionally 
enlivened the solitude of the deep by a simulta- 
neous ‘ hurra!” to cheer each others’ labours, and 
to animate their spirits. 

“The Tanjore rose in the water, as its contents 
were gradually consumed. We saw it burning the 
whole night, and at day-break could distinguish a 
column of smoke, which however soon ceased, and 
every sign of our favourite vessel disappeared. 

‘* When the sun rose, our anxiety and uncertainty 
as to our situation were greatly relieved by discover- 
ing land ahead; the sight of it filled us with grate- 
ful joy, and nerved us with fresh vigour for the 
exertion required in managing the boats. With the 
advance of day, we discerned more clearly the nature 
of the country. It was wild and covered with jungle, 
without any appearance of population: could we 
have got ashore there, therefore, many of us might 
have perished before assistance could have been 
procured; but the breakers, dashing upon the rocks, 
convinced us that landing was impracticable. 

“In the course of the morning we discovered a 
native vessel, or dhoney, lying at anchor at some 
distance; the wind at that time beginning to favour 
us, every means was devised to render it available. 
In the yawl we extended the table-cloth as a sail, 
and in the other boat a blanket served the same 
purpose. This additional help was the more sea- 
sonable as the rays of the sun had become almost 
intolerable to our partially covered bodies. Some of 
the seamen attempted to quench their thirst by salt 
water; but the passengers encouraged each other to 
abstain. 

“* About noon we reached the dhoney. The natives 
on board were astonished and alarmed at our ap- 
pearance, and expressed some unwillingness to 
receive us: but our circumstances would admit of 
no denial; and we scarcely waited till our Singalese 
fellow-passenger could interpret to them our situa- 
tion and our wants, before we ascended the sides of 
their vessel, assuring them that every expense and 
loss sustained on our account should be amply 
repaid. 

** They treated us with much kindness, giving us 
water sparingly, but cocoa nuts more freely; they 
also boiled some rice for us, with curried fish and 
jaggery, a sort of coarse black sugar. From them 
we learned that Trincomalee, the chief naval station 
in Ceylon, and the site of one of our missions, 
was not far distant ; to that port they agreed to take 
us, and proceeded to weigh anchor; whilst we 
stretched our cramped and weary limbs on the pent 
roof thatch which served as a deck to the 

‘* When we had cast anchor for the night, the 
heavens were again darkened with clouds: the 
lightnings flashed, and the distant thunder mur- 
mured and rolled, awakening a lively and fearful 
remembrance of the dangers we had escaped, and 
reviving the agitated feelings, of which, during the 
past night, we had been the subjects. Our arrange- 
ments for the night were not completed without 
difficulty: the ladies were accommodated with the 
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Master's apartment, if a small but clean division of 
the vessel, in which it was impossible to stand 
upright, may be dignified with that appellation; and 
the rest were left to choose their own quarters. 
‘The smoke of the fires for cooking deterred me from 
going below, till the cold and dew made shelter 
necessary. I then stooped into the interior of the 
vessel, and creeping over the cargo, which seemed 
to consist almost entirely of cocoa nuts, I thought 
myself fortunate in finding a narrow board, five or 
six feet in length, on which, with a bundle of fire 
wood for my pillow, I soon resigned myself to 
sleep. Alexander, the Singalese,* who had attached 
himself closely to me since our misfortune, came 
and lay by me; in the night he roused me to drink 
of the cup he held in his hand; it contained hot 
coujee or rice water, never an unpleasant beverage, 
but at that time peculiarly grateful to my parched 
mouth. I slept soundly; but should have been 
more refreshed, had we not been so excessively 
cro’ 5 
“In the morning our native friends again weigh- 
ed anchor; and in a few hours we came within 
sight of the flag-staff of one of the forts of the pic- 
turesque harbour of Trincomalee. The wind was 
unfavourable; we, therefore, sent our smaller boat, 
with four of the best seamen, and the purser, to 
give information of our circumstances. It was a 
considerable distance, and our men were weak from 
fatigue and privations; but within two or three 
hours we discerned the beautiful, light, and large- 
sailed boats of a man-of-war then in the harbour, 
hastening towards us. We could soon distinguish 
the naval uniform of the officers, and, as they drew 
nearer, the generous countenances of our country- 
men, beaming with int and commiseration, as 
they gazed on us, and directed their boats along- 
side, in contrast with our forlorn condition, pre- 
sented one of the most affecting scenes I ever be- 
held, and will, | think, be ever deeply engraven on 
my memory. My heart had been stout till that 
moment; but I then leaned against the mast, and 
gave vent to the mingled emotions which the scene 
and the circumstances so powerfully excited in my 





‘When we were safely seated in the boats, the 
men pulled vigorously at the oars; and we soon en- 
tered the harbour, admiring its extent, and the 
beautiful variety of its scenery; but admiring most 
of ali the wondrous dealings of that gracious Provi- 
dence, which had preserved us in such imminent 

ils, and brought us to a place of rest and safety. 

‘e landed in the dock-yard of Trincomalee about 
3 rp. m. on Friday, the 8th of September, 1820, ex- 
actly sixteen weeks after our embarkation from 
Gravesend.” —p. 97. 

—_~»———_ 


Review.— Mortal Life, and the State of 
the Soul after Death: conformable to 
Divine Revelation, &c. By a Protest- 
ant Layman. 8vo. p. 572. Smith, Elder, 
& Co. London. 1833. 


Tuere can be no doubt that the subjects 
of this volume are deeply interesting, and 
of the utmost importance to all mankind. 
The questions that are agitated have em- 





* “ Alexander, the Singalese,” to whom the 
writer here alludes, was one of the two Budhoo 
priests, who, some years before, had been brought 
to England under the auspices of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, and placed under the care of the late Dr. 

Clarke. Their period of probation in England 
being finished, they were about to return to their 
native land, and one of them happenirg to be a 

r on board the Tanjore, was involved in 
the common calamity here described, and all his 
curiosities, presents, and collections of various kinds, 
were for ever lost. These young men, we Jearn 
from all the accounts we receive respecting them, 
conduct themiselves with the utmost propriety. 


ployed the talents and the learning of our 
divines, philosophers, and metaphysicians, 
in almost every age*of the Christian 
church ; but although much light has been 
thrown on detached parts, the real state of 
a disembodied spirit still remains involved 
in impenetrable mystery. 

The author is not friendly to that theory 
which consigns the soul to a state of un- 
consciousness during its separation from the 
body, for this he conceives to be inconsist- 
ent with the nature of its essence, so far as 
that essence is known by the phenomena 
which it displays when in union with the 
body. He is equally averse to the hypo- 
thesis which elevates the souls of the righ- 
teous to the consummation of felicity, or 
consigns to the extreme of torment those 
of the unrighteous the instant they leave the 
body. He supposes a middle state adapted 
to the middle mode of existence into which 
the soul enters between death and the final 
judgment. This he, however, contends, 
can give no countenance to the Papal doc- 
trine of purgatory, it having no similitude 
even in a single feature. 

The arguments which the author adduces 
in favour of the middle state for which he 
contends are comprised in the following 
short chapter which we insert without any 
abridgment. 


“Cuapter VI.~-The middle state of the soul de 
monstrated. 

“1, Every living man has a visible body, and a 
yet more noble part—an invisible soul. 

**2. His soul is acknowledged to be immortal, 
and therefore not subject to an insensible sleep or 
state of unconsciousness after the death of the 
body. 

“3, That his body is subject to death, and dis- 
solvible into dust, hourly experience must con- 
vince us. 

“4, If the soul dieth not, and consciousness be 
(as it undoubtedly must be) the life of the soul 
when divested of its mortal body, then, in whatever 
place the soul may be after death, it must continue 
conscious of its existence, for we have no idea of a 
living soul out of the body, and yet perfectly uncon- 
scious that it is alive. 

“5. Were the soul to become insensible, or tor- 
pid, after its separation from the body—then it 
must be said to die, and be no more immortal than 
the body, inasmuch as—according to the doctrines 
of divine revelation, the body is to revive, although 
of an altered nature, and then to live for ever. 

“6, But as the body which now is, is subject to 
dissolution, and on its dissolution, is no longer a 
body, the soul cannot continue to inhabit it. 

“7, If the soul cannot continue in the body after 
dissolution, it must go somewhere else. 

“8. The Scriptures assure us that a body shall 
be raised at the last day—shall spring from the 
remains of our present one asa plant does froma 
seed—and that then the soul shall] be reunited toa 
material body. 

“9, Hence, until the day of the resurrection, the 
sou] must live in a disembodied, and therefore se- 
parate state. 

“10. As this state of separation must he to the 
soul an imperfect one, we must infer that in such 
a state it cannot experience that degree of felicity 
or misery which in its reunion with the body, is 
prepared for it, else its glorified body would be of 
no benefit to it. 
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“11. Ifthen the separate state of the soul is to 
be changed upon its reunion with the body to a 
state of felicity or misery beyond what it feels while 
in the region of departed spirits, (termed Sheol 
in the Old Testament, and Hades in the New,) it 
cannot be said with truth, that on the death of the 
body, the soul enters into an unchangeable state. 

"12, If the state on which we enter at death is 
thus to be changed, it is not an eternal one, as many 
call it—but must cease at the last day, as revelation 
informs us it shal) do. 

«13, ‘The just’ (in the Scriptural sense of the 
term) are promised perfect happiness in heaven— 
and to be themselves made perfect on their recep- 
tion into heaven, not merely as spirits, but as com- 
plete beings—wherefore ‘his, and this only, can be 
their eternal state. 

“14, Ifthe departed souls of men cannot yet be 
perfectly happy, nor perfect. in themselves as 
beings, nor in an eternal state, then there are none 
of them as yet in heaven, although they may be in 
that blissful but femporary state spoken of by our 
Lord under the names of Paradise and Abraham's 
bosom, waiting there for the reunion with bodies, 
according to the well-known belief of the Jewish 
nation and scriptural doctrine. 

“15. If the righteous are not in the place of their 
eternal reward denominated in Holy Writ the high- 
eat heavens, or, as we now generally call it, heaven, 
the wicked are not in the place of eternal punish- 
ment, which is termed Gehinnom or Tophet in the 
Old Testament, and Gehenna in the New, never 
Hades, although our translators render all these in- 
discriminately by the English word hell, which is 
improperly applied to the latter, at least in the 
modern and general sense of it; or a distinction 
ought to be made between the two meanings of hell, 
as is given in Dr. Johnson's dictionary. 

“16. The Bible nowhere affirms, that the good 
are or shall be in the highest heaven, or that the 
wicked are or shall be in hell (in the modern accep- 


tation of it) until Christ pronounces their doom at , 


the last day; both places for their reception at that 
time, being spoken of as having been prepared for 
each class; not as having been the habitation of 
either, or as having been previously seen by them. 

“17. If the final reward or punishment is not yet 
given to the souls of any deceased men who have 
died since death first entered into the world, then 
there has been no trial or sentence on them. 

“18. There are none such revealed as to take 
place until the last day, and only one judgment is 
mentioned, when all who ever lived shall be pre- 
sent, tobe judged, and the great or eternal sepa- 
ration is to be made ; or, in scriptural phraseology, 
the reapers of the Lord are then to gather in His 
harvest. 

“19. If no judgment has as yet taken place, then 
our eternal doom has not been pronounced, and if 
not pronounced, then in no instance has it already 
been carried into execution, as many believe—none 
having yet been received into heaven, or thrust into 
outer darkness. 

“20. If the soul after death retains its conscious- 
ness, and does not enter into an eternal state until 
after the last day, it enters upon a Middle or Inter- 
mediate State whenever the body is deprived of life, 
and it then must go to the region of separate spi- 
rits, to await there the re-formation of body and 
judgment, but which place is merely one of safe 
keeping, out of mortal sight, (Sheol or Hades signi- 
fying no more) a place of rest for the souls of the 
righteous from the labours of their earthly state of 
trial, and has no relation to Purgatory, which is 
said to be a place of purification for all who 
enter it; but the conscious spirits of the wicked, or, 
as we here say, their consciences shall therein tor- 
ment them with the remembrance of their sins, 
and they shall have a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, and be also unhappy from being deprived of 
all worldly pleasures, on which alone their whole 
minds were fixed while in this world.”— 

pp. 277—280. 


That the doctrine inculcated in the pre- 
ceding extract bears no resemblance to the 
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papal fiction of purgatory, the author satisfac- 
torily proves, throughout the chapter which 
immediately follows. In this he has clearly 
demonstrated, from the acknowledged pa- 
pal authorities, what that communion un- 
derstands by purgatory. He then proceeds 
to argue, that in the separate state for which 
he contends, no purification is either re- 
quired or administered, but that it is simply 
an abode, where spirits await the day of 
judgment, and the final decision of the 
Judge. . 

“The doctrine, he observes, inculcated in the 
preceding pages of the present work is, that none 
vo to Heaven as the place where we are to be eter- 
nally happy, or to Hell, Gehenna of the Scriptures, 
until after the resurrection and judgment which is 
then to take place. In the interval from death till 
then, the soul in its separate state continues in the 
Paradise or Tarturus of Hades, happy or miserable 
in that middle abode between life on earth, and its 
eternal destination, but that none have yet felt pain 
or happiness in consequence of a sentence of that 
nature which shall ultimately be revealed and ex- 
perienced as punishment or reward after our sen- 
tence shall have been pronounced.”—p. 283. 

To an investigation of the happiness or 
misery which the soul shall experience in 
the intermediate state, the author has de- 
voted his eleventh chapter. In this he has 
many judicious observations, and, as the 
result, we are taught, that each will consist 
in reflection and anticipation, but that both 
will fall short of that consummation which 
will follow the great decision of the eternal 
Judge. In support of this opinion, he has 
adduced many respectable authorities, and 
advanced several cogent arguments, from 
which the reader must draw his own con- 
clusions. On this very momentous subject, 
we have pursued the inquiries of learned 
men with much attention and care; but in 
the result of all our investigations we have 
been led to conclude, that, if happiness and 
misery be already consummated in an eter- 
nal state, the necessity of a judgment-day 
must be superseded. 

We must now take our leave of the 
author and his work. In ranging through 
the numerous and important subjects dis- 
cussed, we perceive great expansion of 
mind, and a continued display of strong 
intellectual energy. We cannot go so far 
as to say that all his propositions are de- 
monstrated, or that his reasonings are 
placed beyond the reach of controversy. 
His theory, however, is rendered captivat- 
ing by its great plausibility; and although 
liable to many formidable objections, we 
must not forget, that other theories are 
encircled with difficulties equally insur. 
mountable. On the whole, it is a work 





which we would strongly recommend to ail 
those who turn theit thoughts to these 
recondite, but pleasing and important spe- 
culations, 
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Review.—A Commentary on the Holy 
Bible, from Henry and Scott, §c.—Job 
to Solomon’s Song, 8vo. pp. 516. Reli- 
gious ‘Iract Society. London. 1832. 


Tue names of Henry and Scott, are so 
well known, and of such high celebrity in 
the theological world, that every produc- 
tion of their pens would be sure to com- 
mand respect. The detached commentary 
now before us does not profess to contain 
any thing new; it is composed of extracts 
from their voluminous works on the sacred 
writings, reduced in quantity, and adapted 
to the occasion of the volume. 

Every reader must, however, be aware, 
that a bad commentary may be extracted 
from the most excellent of authors. and by 
a little contrivance they may be called 
upon to father sentiments which they never 
uttered ; or, a stern proposition may be 
palmed upon them, while those mitigating 
circumstances which would soften its ri- 
gour, are entirely omitted. We do not 


mean’ to insinnate that any such unjusti- 
fiable liberties have been taken with these 
venerable commentators ; but we have pal- 
pable evidence on some doctrinal points, 
of the views entertained by those to whom 
we are indebted for the selection. 

We are glad, however, to find that expe- 


rimental and practical godliness occupies 
the principal ground; and while this is 
copiously and seriously inculcated, all 
other considerations respecting topics not 
essential to salvation, become subjects of 
minor importance. 

The whole of this commentary on the 
Old Testament, we understand, will be in- 
cluded in six volumes, at five shillings each. 
The first comprises Genesis to Deutero- 
nomy; the second, Joshua to Esther; and 
this before us, Jobto Solomon’s Song. Each 
of these portions forms a distinct publica- 
tion in itself, and as such it is bound, and 
its pages are numbered. By this judicious 
arrangement, any person to whom the pur- 
chase of the whole at once would be incon- 
venient, may procure, as circumstances dic- 
tate, any volume that appears in the series. 
This branch of the commentary now before 
us, is finished with great neatness, and in 
point of external elegance it will be an 
ornament to any library. The closeness of 
its printing, the excellence of its paper, and 
the number of its pages, all concur in pro- 
nouncing it to be a cheap publication, 
which deserves extensive encouragement. 
Should this be obtained, it is not impro- 
bable that the commentary will be carried 
through the New Testament, to render it 
uniform with the Old. At this, indeed, the 
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compilers have already hinted, for they 
inform us that, at the request of many 
friends, the portion containing the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles will be next 
published, it being already in the press. 
As a commentary on the Scriptures, we 
consider this to be sufficiently voluminous, 
for all common readers, who seek only the 
truth as it is in Jesus, that they may be 
made wise unto salvation, It has been 
said, and perhaps with much truth, that an 
unwieldy folio has scarcely ever been 
known to do either good or harm. What 
ever might be thought of these voluminous 
masses in the days of Caryl, it is certain 
that in modern times they have but seldom 
appeared, and in no case, when this has 
occurred, has their importance been 
deemed equal to their magnitude. This 
exchange we deem highly favourable to the 
diffusion of useful knowledge in every form, 
and we doubt not, that to this cause the 
community at large is indebted for many 
of the advantages which it now enjoys. 
The present undertaking will place a 
valuable commentary within the reach of 
thousands, who probably would otherwise 
never have been acquainted with Henry or 
Scott, only in name. To a serious mind, 
oppressed by indigent circumstances, this 
will prove an important acquisition, the 
utility of which, we hope, will be extended 
from theory to experience and practice. 


—_—.—_—— 


Review.—The Village Poor-house. By 
a Country Curate. 12mo. pp. 61. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. London. 1832. 

Ir this valuabie little work had not been 
mislaid, among the numerous volumes that 
are waiting for our inspection, it would not 
have so long remained unnoticed. Since 
it has come to hand, we have examined it 
with minute attention, and, we may add, 
with increasing admiration. There is in 
the author’s manner a clearness of descrip- 
tion, accompanied with a vigour of expres- 
sion, which few of our modern poets can 
boast. In the scenes presented to the 
reader’s view, the contrast between splen- 
dour and wretchedness, between riches and 
poverty, is most strikingly preserved, and 
the sudden transition from the one to the 
other heightens the effect with all the ad- 
vantages of surprise. 

From a work so small, we cannot find 
room for any long quotation, and yet, in 
justice to the author we acknowledge our- 
selves compelled to furnish a specimen. 

The following lines descriptive of the 
poor-house, and of the parsou’s mansion, 
will require no comment : — 
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Within yon paper-windowed room 

A group in sadness and in gioom 

Is sitting,—and, though no one speaks, 
Look only on their eyes and cheeks! 

It needs not language to express 

Their tale of misery and distress ;— 

The village poor-house—paupers they— 
Men—yorng, and sinewy, and strong, 
Condemned to see, day after day, 

Their moments creep along 

In sloth,—for they have nought to do, 
And—start ye not—in hunger too! 

Yes! hunger gnawing like a worm, 

Yet armed with more than reptile fangs, 
Wearing away the manly form, 

While scarce tobacco soothes its pangs. 

And women—young,—they might be fair, 
Save that the blackness of despair 

Is shed o'er every feature there,— 

And gives to lips that might have smiled, 
A curl of desperation wild, 

To eyes that might have beamed, a look 
That virtue cannot wear or brook ! 

Such are they in that chamber dim, 

Silent, and desolate, and grim. 

There’s a wit at the parson’s board to-day, 
How fast he speaks, and the party how gay! 
The gentlemen roar—at a college joke, 

The ladies blush—at an equivoque, 

And ever as livelier leaps the champaigne, 
Still merrier grows the jester’s strain, 

Ha! ha! how his puns would fall flat and dead 
If his auditor’s souls were faint for bread ; 
How shudderingly from his quips they'd start, 
If hunger and thirst were gnawing the heart! 


“ Music! a lady’s jewelled finger, 
Fondly seems to love to linger 
O’er the harp’s enamoured string, 
E’er she opes her lips to sing, 
Roses—posies—bliss, and kiss. 
Every hand is raised in praise 
Of the sentimental lays, 
And tears, ay tears, are seen to pour 
O’er the mock miseries of Moore !”—p. 6. 

From almost every part of this little work 
extracts equally striking might be copied. 
The contrasts which the author has every 
where introduced, produce a powerful effect 
on the reader’s mind ; and, asthey sometimes 
start from an unexpected point,the im pression 
which they make is the more indelible. 

Who the author of this little poem is, we 
do not know, but we give him credit for 
talents and feelings that confer honour on 
human nature. His designation of “A 
Country Curate” would lead us to conclude 
that he fills some subordinate station in 
the church. Could we be assured that his 
integrity would remain unmoved, — that 
title and elevation would have no perni- 
cious influence on his character, we should 
rejoice to hear of his promotion above 
many of his clerical brethren who have 
been more fortunate though less deserving 
than himself, 

To those who examine this little poem 
with attention, it will be obvious that with 
the mansion and the hovel the author is 
alike familiar ; that, with respect to both, 
he knows how to “catch the manners liv- 
ing as they rise,” and to present their 
varied features in a mirror, of which every 
beholder shall readily acknowledge the 
fidelity. 
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Review.—The Works of the Rev. John 
Howe, M.A. ; with Memoirs of his Life. 
By Edmund Calamy, D.D.  8vo. pp. 
1272. Westley and Davis, London. 1832. 


Ir the length of a review were to be esti- 
mated by the size of the book, this volume 
would occupy all the pages in the number 
of our magazine; and so far as intrinsic 
excellence could be the criterion of esteem, 
we can hardly think that our time and paper 
would be misapplied. Two hundred years 
however, having elapsed since Mr. Howe 
first appeared on the theatre of life, during 
a considerable portion of which time, his 
works have been in circulation, their merits 
are too well known to all the readers of our 
old theological divines, to require any eulo- 
gium or recommendation. They are here 
compressed into one closely printed volume, 
and presented to the public in a dress 
which they never before obtained. We 
cannot, however, avoid thinking that this 
volume is rendered cumbersome and un- 
wieldy by its bulk, without promising any 
adequate advantage to the reader. 

Mr. Howe was certainly a voluminous 
writer, aud from his discourses and lectures 
many extracts might be taken which would 
place his talents, piety, and the soundness 
of his principles in a commanding light. 
Compared with the modern style of writing, 
many of his expressions may appear stuff 
and formal; but the strength and vigour of 
his sentiments, presently make the reader 
forget the antiquated construction of the 
vehicle in which he travels with such fasei- 
nating company. 

It might seem invidious to draw compa- 
risons, yet we cannot help suspecting, that 
few of our modern divines will have their 
works thus reviewed, in new and splendid 
editions, after a lapse of two hundred years. 

This volume must have been got up at a 
considerable expense. The paper is excel- 
lent, the type is clear, and it appears to be 
correctly as well as closely printed. Pre- 
fixed, isa beautifully engraved portrait of 
the author, and his life by Calamy is a very 
interesting sketch of biography. On the 
fame and long established reputation of Mr. 
Howe, the publishers no doubt thought 
they might with safety rely; and we have 
no anticipation that they will be disap- 
pointed in the patronage they expect. 

The works of this venerable divine would 
be acceptable in almost any shape; but 
in the form which they now assume, 
they would seem to command superior at- 
tention by the stateliness of their concen- 
trated magnitude. 

Wherever we look into the pages of this 
voluminous work, we find a spirit of pious 
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animation diffused through every paragraph, 
while in notes and references, occasionally 
made in the margin, we can perceive how 
learning may be made the handmaid of 
piety, and enlisted into the service of the 
gospel. Like many other great divines, it 
was the misfortune of Mr. Howe to fall on 
evil days; but intervening obstacles have 
long disappeared, and his sun of glory now 
shines without any eclipse. 


——« 


Review.— The Aurora Borealis, a Lite- 
rary Annual. Edited by Members of 
the Society of Friends. 12mo. pp. 274. 
Tilt. London. 1833. 

In mere external appearance this annual 

will not shrink from comparison with several 

others of higher price and more exalted 
pretensions. By the young, the spirited, and 
the gay, belonging to this highly respectable 
community, this book will probably be 
hailed as the harbinger of a literary revolu- 
tion, which shall for ever dissolve the dis- 
tinction between castes. Those, however, 
who have been disciplined in the schools 
of former years, and are anxious to retain 
every relic of their departed ancestors, will 
view it as a culpable conformity to the 
world, and lament over the degeneracy of 
modern days. Yet amidst their occasions 
of regret, they will find one source of con- 
solation. In pictorial decorations the 
editors have been very sparing, as only two 
engravings have been introduced to adorn 
the volume. One of these, entitled The 

Bride, commands respect, by the amiable 

simplicity and innocence which it displays. 

The other exhibits a beautiful landscape 

from a scene in Rokeby, and both the de- 

sign and execution are entitled to our 
admiration. 

Like most other annuals, the Aurora con- 
contains a mixture of prose and verse. In 
quantity, however, the latter appears to 
outweigh the former, and, even with regard 
to quality, the palm of superiority must be 
assigned to the votaries of the muse. 
Among these we observe many very respect- 
able names, that have gathered enduring 
fame from other quarters, and we find that 
their present productions are not unworthy 
of the reputation they have acquired. 

The prose compositions are in general 
deficient in interest. They do not abound 
in sentiment; and illustrative incidents are 
scattered through the paragraphs with a 
parsimonious hand. But notwithstanding 
these imperfections, this is a publication of 
taste and delicacy, in whose pages nothing 
appears at which the most rigid moralist 
can justly take offence. 


Review.—A Memoir of Miss Mary Jane 
Graham, late of Stoke Fleming, Devon. 
By the Rev. Charles Bridges, of Old 

ewton, Suffolk. 12mo. pp. 316. 

Seeley, London, 1832. 

Ir has been said, and probably with much 
truth, that no individual, however exalted or 
debased, ever lived, without influencing 
others, either by his virtues or his vices, and 
that this influence frequently extends to 
distant generations. Applying this prin- 
ciple to the young lady before us, we ought 
not to view her as a solitary link in the 
chain of being, but as one whose example 
and precepts will remain in full vigour, 
when time shall have blotted her name from 
the monumental tablet. 

Of Miss Graham we know nothing, but 
through the medium of the press; but from 
this we learn that she was a young lady of 
very superior talents, that her vigorous 
understanding had been cultivated with care, 
and, above all, that, after a season, her life 
was devoted to the service of God. It 
would appear, however, that in the early 
stages of her mental career, she was for 
some time a prey to scepticism, if fot the 
victim of infidelity. But the unremitting 
operation of Divine grace on her heart 
created such a war within, that peace was a 
stranger to her bosom. At length, in. this 
strife, grace became triumphant, and she 
was willing to count all things but loss for 
the excellency of Christ Jesus her Lord ; 
and that she might obtain an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified through 
faith in his blood. 

These vicissitudes of feelings, conflicts, 
and victories, she has recorded, on several 
occasions, in her writings, and the perspi- 
cuity and acuteness with which she has 
expressed her thoughts, exalt her highly in 
our estimation, Her mind was above the 
common order, and proportionably great will 
be the extent and influence of her example. 

Of this interesting young lady, the Rev. 
Mr. Bridges has written the memoir before 
us, On most occasions she is introduced as 
speaking for herself, either in her letters or 
in conversation, and in these she always 
appears to an advantage which can derive 
nothing from biographical eulogy. 

We are not aware that Mr, Bridges has 
exceeded the boundaries of prudence in 
attempting to do justice to this young lady’s 
character. She possessed a mind of supe- 
rior intelligence, which entitled it to a suit~ 
able delineation, and in the volume before 
us we have a biographical sketch which 
cannot fail to commend more than common 
respect. 





REVIEW.—SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 


Review.—The Sacred Offering ; a Po- 
etical Annual for 1833. 24mo. pp. 192. 
Hamilton. London. 


Tus is a neat littie volume, decorated with 
a beautiful frontispiece, gilt-edged leaves, 
and a silk exterior. As its title imports, it 
consists wholly of poetical effusions, various 
in length and varied in merit. The greater 

rt, we are told in the preface, are origi- 
nal, and of those that are not so, the circu- 
lation has been exceedingly limited. 

Without attempting to analyze the con- 
tents of this volume, we beg to present our 
readers with one of its articles, which may 
be considered as a favourable specimen of 
the whole. 

“ THE SLAVE. 


“* He was a slave—a chain was o’er him cast, 
The galling yoke his abject form did wear ; 
Above his heart the burning brand had past, 
And left the seal of degradation there. 


“ His head was bowed in silence,—in his eye , 
No gleam of intellect or feeling shone ; 
In all his mien there was an apathy, 
As if the spirit of the man were gone. 


“ Yet in that aspect, cold and changeless now, 
The silent record of his life is seen ; 
Tis thus the dark volcano’s scathed brow 
Tells what its deep internal fires have been. 


** But is not man, though gold his price has paid, 
Though tyrants bruise him with an iron rod, 
But little lower than the angels made, 

And called the temple of the living God? 


‘* The deathless soul remains, and mind surveyed, 
E’en in its wreck, hath still sublimity ; 
And human feelings, though in ruin laid, 
Have still deep interest for the human eye. 


“ Some pious strangers, from a distant land, 
The page of mercy to the slave unfurled, 
And whispered of the kind and mighty hand, 
Which formed this beautiful and fruitful world. 


“ He heeded not, had not earth drank his blood, 
While yet the life-pulse trembled in his veins? 
Was he to look around, and call that good, 

On which his strength was spent, for Aim in vain ? 


“ They told him of the light and easy yoke, 
And how the bondman is in Christ made free ; 
A moment, at the word his spirit woke— 
Freedom! the word seemed bitter mockery. 


“ Christian! how doubtfully that title comes 
To those who feel how it has been profaned; 
Christians had forced his parents from their homes, 
Christians had found, and /eft, himself enchained. 


“ They spake to him of love, of holy ties, 
Links formed on earth, and perfected in heaven; 
But what were all the heart's deep sympathies, 
To one from nature’s dearest friendships riven. 


“ Bearing all those relations that were made 
To rivet heart to heart, he was alone; 
He knew not where his parents’ bones were laid, 
His very child he might not call his own. 


“ They pointed where those living waters flow, 
Which tasted once, nor want, nor grief may be; 
That stream, which purest comfort should bestow, 
But fed his fever-thirst for liberty.* 





* It has been said by Missionaries, who have 
attempted the conversion of the slaves, that the 
knowledge of Christianity only increased their crav- 
ing for liberty. 
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“ He could not raise his eyes, he could not pray; 
A glimpse of better things indeed was given, 
But still his bonds, his degradation, lay, 
Like a dark cloud, between his heart and heaven. 


“« He looked to death to limit his distress ; 
For freedom, to the prison of the grave ; 
His was the yearning for forgetfulness, 
Dust cleaving unto dust—he was a slave.” ae 
p. 186. 
ee 


Review.— The Plays and Poems of 
Shakspeare, with a Life, Glossurial 
Notes, and One Hundred and Seventy 
Illustrations, from Boydell’s Plates, in 
15 Vols. Vol. I. Edited by A. J. 
Valpy, M.A. 12mo. pp. 318. Valpy. 
London, 1832. 


To say any thing in favour of Shakspear’s 
poetical merit, would certainly betray either 
the folly or the presumption of him who 
should make the attempt. The great poet 
himself is beyond the reach of criticism ; 
we must, therefore, be content merely to 
look at the dress in which he appears, the 
ornaments with which he is decorated, and 
the fidelity with which his features are re- 
presented. 

A brief advertisement to this edition in- 
forms us, that the text of Malone, as pub- 
lished in 1821, has been scrupulously fol- 
lowed, and that a brief historical sketch, and 
argument, are prefixed to each play :—that 
no more notes are inseried than necessity 
required, to elucidate obscure passages, or 
to explain obsolete words and phrases -— 
that the illustrations from Boydell’s edition 
are executed on steel, in the first style of 
outline engraving :—and, that the more 
striking and brilliant passages in the works 
of our immortal bard, may be found on 
referring to the copious index which will be 
given. 

The present volume contains the life of 
Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson’s preface, the Tem- 
pest, and The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Occupied thus with preliminary matter, the 
illustrations are not numerous, but those that 
appear have been admirably executed, and 
they promise fair, in ‘connexion with others 
that are to follow, to be a splendid ornament 
to the work, 

The one hundred and seventy plates in 
Boydell’s edition, immortalized the name 
of that liberal patron of the arts, and the 
success which atteuded his enterprise, formed 
an era in the history of engraving which can 
never be effaced from its records. Of these 
superb engravings, we have faithful tran- 
scripts in the edition before us; and no one 
acquainted with the taste, the talents, and 
the learning of Mr. Valpy, can suppose that 
they will suffer deterioration by passing 
through his hands. 

G 169.—VOL, Xv. 





50 REVIEW.—~-NIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE.—~WINTER LECTURES. 


This first volume furnishes indications 
that, when completed, this will be an 
elegant work, delivered to the reader at a 
moderate price, and in a form that shall be 
at once portable in size, and highly respect- 
able in appearance. 

BI 


Review.— Nights of the Round Table, or 
Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends. 
Second Series. pp. 341. Simpkin. 
London. 1832. 

Tus volume contains three tales — the 
Quaker Family, The two Scotch Williams, 
and The Littte Ferryman. They are all 
written with spirit and discernment; and, 
though amusing in themselves, the moral 
instruction they contain is far more valuable 
than the entertainment they afford. We 
cannot, however, avoid thinking, that the 
language, which aims at familiarity, some- 
times degenerates into provincialisms, and 
even into vulgarities: which a little care 
ee prevented, 

Quaker Family embraces many social 
and domestic topics. In some places the 
individuals appear before us as ludicrous 
characters, and many eccentricities which 
they display involuntarily excite our smiles. 
Nothing, however, is introduced to betray 
any dereliction of permanent principle, or to 


defeat that stability of purpose to which 
every thing in this tale is rendered subor- 
dinate. 


But, amidst these entertaining excellen- 
cies, the round table extends not its circumfe- 
rence beyond the boundaries of our proba- 
tionary sphere. Neitherthe Quaker Family, 
the Scotch Williams, nor the Little Ferryman, 
seem to know any thing of a future state ; 
and the writer has carefully avoided every 
aperture through which any rays of light 
might enter, In a work like this, we should 
not, indeed, either expect, or wish to find, 
any thing like sermonizing ; but our aversion 
is still greater to a servile spirit, which, to 
accommodate itself to the taste of a degene- 
rate age, seems ashamed to acknowledge the 
light which beams from an eternal world. 

This book certainly does not contain any 
thing derogatory to the belief of an hereafter, 
but it speaks not one word in its favour. 
The curtain is closely drawn, as though no- 
thing but a dreary nonentity lay beyond the 
grave. 

a 


Revrew.— Winter Lectures, a Series of 
Discourses illustrative of Divine Dis- 


pensation. By John Ely.  8vo. 
Westley and Davis. London. 


long, but luminous and well-written preface. 
From this we learn their origin and cha- 
racter, and are taught by several hints what 
may be expected to meet our eye in a 
perusal of the volume. Thus prepared, 
we turned to its pages with no ordinary 
degree of expectation, and were rewarded 
with a more than ordinary degree of grati- 
fication. 

Some few of the lectures are founded 
on hacknied topics, such as the primeval 
state of man, and subsequent fall, which 
every novice thinks he is competent to 
handle. From these, however, the lecturer 
soon turns our attention to subjects that 
are less familiar, but equally interesting, 
and, by his language and ideas, diffuses a 
portion of vigour through what he ad- 
vances, which imparts the elevation of its 
sentiments to the reader’s thoughts. 

Several of those lectures involve subjects 
of considerable difficulty, such as Abraham 
called to offer up Isaae, the time and 
residence of Job, and the prophecy of 
Daniel respecting the Messiah. ese dif- 
ficulties he has met with magnanimity ; 
and, in common with contemporaries and 
predecessors, has endeavoured to render 
them less formidable, by suggesting various 
modes of a practical solution. In none of 
these remarks is Mr. Ely’s language com- 
mon-place. His narrative he animates 
by a train of appropriate ideas, which 
follow in regular succession ; his facts are 
enlivened by incidents connected with the 
subject ; and, when attempting to pene- 
trate futurity, the veil of mystery which 
is too heavy to be lifted, and too dense for 
light to penetrate, fills the mind with an 
idea of infinite grandeur, which no lan- 
guage can fully explain. 

In the course of these lectures, the author 
traverses nearly the whole round of Jew- 
ish history, and adverts, as he proceeds, to 
the allusions in the sacred writings to the 
facts which prophecy foretold, and history 
has recorded. On the visit of the Magi- 
cians to Bethlehem, Mr. Ely has some very 
curious and original remarks. We do not 
mean to say that they are conclusive in 
their argumentative characters, but they 
sufficiently evince a strong and vigorous 
intellect, capable of penetrating a region 
which the eagle’s eye hath never seen, and 
of exploring sources which sometimes 
reward the diligent inquirer after truth with 
inestimable wealth. : 

The fourteenth lecture relates to the 
miracles of Calvary, and in our opinion 
it is one of the best that the volume con- 
tains. With becoming minuteness and 
sagacity, the author pursues this constel- 
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BBIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


lation of miracles through all its branches, 
and derives from the investigation, a most 
triumphant conclusion in favour of the cha- 
racter of Christ. The evidence thus ad- 
duced is gathered from the testimonies 
both of friends and foes ; and how dissonant 
soever theic motives might have been in 
recording the transactions, the result is finally 
the same—“ Truly this was the Son of God.” 
In conducting us through this process of 
examination, many incidental and collateral 
circumstances arise, to confirm the mission, 
and the expiatory sacrifice that he offered 
on the cross for the sins of all mankind, 

On this great doctrine, which involves 
the salvation of the human soul, the author 
keeps a steady eye, and whether historical 
fact, incidental occurrence, fulfilment of 
prophecy, or miraculous interposition, en- 
gross his attention, Christ, as a Prophet, 
Priest, and King, is never sufiered to 
depart from his inquiries, nor pass through 
his pages, without leaving some pleasing 
memorial behind. 

Of Mr. Ely, we know nothings» but 
through the medium of this volume, nor 
is it probable that we ever shall. But 
we find in this, convincing evidence 
that he is a man of talent, and possesses 
a mind peculiarly adapted for the eluci- 
dation of such subjects as he has chosen 
for his lectures. On an occasion like this, we 
rejoice to be able, most conscientiously, to 
recommend the work of a stranger, being 
fully convinced, that every reader will 
bear testimony to its intrinsic excellence. 

cchiscetnaistelii 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1. The Magnet, penny numbers of the 
British Poets, (Watkins and Clarke, Lon- 
don,) commences with “ Milton’s Paradise 


Lost,” We have received three numbers. 
The type is good, the printing clear and 
correct, and the paper excellent. The ap- 
pearance is highly respectable; and, ac- 
cording to the editor's calculation, this 
immortal poem will be delivered complete, 
at the low price of one shilling and nine- 
nce. 

2. A Catechism of the Natural History 
of the Earth, by William Rhind, (Simp- 
kin, London,) elicits, by its numerous and 
appropriate questions, much useful infor- 
mation on the phenomena and natural his- 
tory of our planet. We have not, at any 
time, seen more genuine instruction com- 
pressed within so narrow a compass. It is 
a little book worthy the attention of all 
young persons. 

3. A Catechism of Greek Grammar, 
by George Milligan, (Simpkin, London,) 
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will, of course, be confined in its applica- 
tion to those who study this elegant and 
classical language. It is not exclusively 
adapted for the mere tyro in learning, but 
for others also, who are presumed to be 
acquainted with analogies, and the philo- 
sophical principles which form the basis of 
every tongue. 

4. A Manual for the Afflicted, com- 
prising a Series of Meditations and Pray- 
ers, &c., by 1’. Hartwell Horne, B. D., 
(Cadel, London,) will be favourably re- 
ceived by all who are attached to the ritual 
of the Church of England, while those of 
opposite views and feelings will condemn 
every species of prayer that is not extempo- 
raneous, For our parts, we view this as a 
valuable manual, which we would strongly 
recommend to the notice of our readers. 

5. Sermons, preached by Members of 
the Society of Friends, (Hamilton, Lon- 
don,) will be received as a novelty in theo- 
logical literature. The reader must not 
imagine, that any of these discourses were 
written by the persons whose names they 
bear. The preface unfolds the mystery. 
From this we learn, that some “ short- 
hand writer” attended the meetings, and 
took down, and published these dis- 
courses, without either the approbation or 
knowledge of their respective authors, In 
the Sermons themselves, we see little to 
admire, and less to blame. Seriousness, 
tenderness of spirit, and solemnity of ex- 
hortation, are everywhere apparent. If the 
Quaker Friends can derive no great honour 
from this publication, it is one that will 
confer upon them no disgrace. 

6. Safe and Easy Steps towards an 
Efficient Church Reform, by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England, (Smith & Co., 
London,) like most other plans, contains 
much that is practicable, and many things 
that are guarded by insurmountable obsta- 
cles. How plausible soever schemes of 
this kind may appear in hypothesis and theo- 
ry, every one knows, that when reduced to 
practice, the land of Utopia begins to ap- 
pear. The time, we expect, is near at 
hand, when church reform will become a 
serious legislative question. 

7. Exercises adapted to Hiley’s English 
Grammar, &c., by Richard Hiley, (Simp- 
kin, London,) may be said to exhibit a good 
imitation of Murray; not in fact and ex. 
ample, but in construction, relation, and 
general character. The sentences and 
phrases given for correction, are both nu- 
merous and useful; and, to a reader ac- 
quainted with the rules, the emendations 
required, will be attended with litile dif. 
ficulty. 
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8. A Voice on the Waters; addressed 
to Seamen, (Hamilton, London,) presents 
a pleasing companion to seriously disposed 
sailors, while navigating the unfathomable 
deep. The subjects appear to have been 
suggested by maritime occurrences, many 
of which are spiritualized in a striking man- 
ner. The book displays an amiable spirit, 
and much seriousness in its admonitions and 
addresses. 

9. Selections from the Old Testament, 
on the Religion, Morality, and Poetry of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, by Sarah Austin, 
(Wilson, London,) range over an extensive 
field, and embrace subjects that are at once 
momentous and interesting. These selec. 
tions are judiciously classified, but we think 
it would have been a great improvement, if 
the fair authoress had stated from what por- 
tions of scripture her lessons had been ta- 
ken. To young readers it will be of incal- 
culable advantage, to learn, from a concen- 
tration of passages, what the sacred writers 
have advanced in favour of the truths they 
inculcate ;‘and this information, to a con- 
siderable extent, the volume before us sup- 
plies. . 

10. Initia Latina in Usum Schole Le- 
vishame, (London,) will be found useful to 
various grades of pupils, who are acquiring 
a knowledge of the Latin tongue. The 
author seems well acquainted with the task 
he has undertaken, and we sincerely wish 
him a suitable remuneration for his la- 
bours. 

11. Narrative of the Conversion of 
James Cook, the Murderer of Mr. Paas, 
(Simpkin, & Co., London,) is the produc- 
tion of Mrs. Lachlan, who, under a feverish 
excitement of exalting the efficacy of divine 
grace, has half concealed the crime of the 
culprit, and made herself appear ridiculous. 
Taken altogether it is a most nauseous 
affair. 

12. The Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, &c., by Hartley Coleridge, 
(Simpkin, London,) is the first part of a 
work of fair promise, which, we doubt not, 
as it advances, will be found exceedingly 
interesting. Andrew Marvell, Richard 
Bentley, Lord Fairfax, and James, Earl of 
Derby, occupy this part; and in delineating 
their individual characters, much light is 
thrown on the periods in which they flou- 
rished. Yorkshire and Lancashire are fer- 
tile in such biographical resources ; and in 
this work we expect to see them fully ex- 
plored. 

13. Essay on Tubercles, by Nathaniel 
Rogers, M. D., (* * * Edinburgh,) first 
appeared in the Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, whence it has been transplanted into 


the pamphlet before us. So far as we re 
competent to judge, common sense has 
dictated to the author’s pen; nor has he 
been sparing in his researches and autho- 
rities ; but we must leave the merits of this 
publication to gentlemen of the faculty. 

14. The Christian Directory for Young 
Persons, by Thomas Timpson, (Dennis, 
London,) contains many wholesome pre- 
cepts, and a brief analysis of Christian 
doctrine. It is acompendium of Gospel 
institutes, which, leading to experimental 
and practical results, may be perused with 
much advantage by every sincere inquirer 
after the way of salvation. 

15. On the Harmony which exists be- 
tween the Gospel and Temperance Societies, 
by W. Collins, (Glasgow,) many powerful 
reasons are advanced in this closely printed 
pamphlet. Mr. Collins has, from their 
commencement, appeared as a warm and 
able advocate in behalf of Temperance 
Societies. In zeal and ability he has few 
superiors. Perhaps he may be denomi- 
nated the arch-enemy of drunkenness, We 
rejoice to find that these societies are every 
where on the increase. 

16. Address to the Landholders of 
England, on the Corn Laws, by Viscount 
Milton, (Ridgway, London,) is a sensible 
well-written pamphlet, but it has a difficult 
course to steer between the agricultural and 
the commercial interests. It has, however, 
passed through four editions, and must 
therefore be in extensive circulation. To 
find a line of demarcation between these 
contending parties, in which the advocates 
of both interests concur, requires, we be- 
lieve, super-human powers. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to find his lordship's 
production at once applauded and con- 
demned. 

17. The Child’s Life of Christ, inter- 
: kay with Original Poetry, by the late 

ev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, (Wallis, 
Skinner-street, Snow-hill, London,) is or- 
namented with many well-executed plates, 
which render it very interesting to young 
persons. Pictorial embellishments can, 
however, furnish but meagre recommen- 
dation, if unaccompanied with sound doc- 
trine, and fidelity in narration. These latter 
articles, we are happy to state, Mr. Tay- 
lor, in the volume before us, has amply 
supplied. The history, gathered from 
the four evangelists, is written in a style of 
perspicuous simplicity, and the events are 
neatly arranged in consecutive order. From 
the pen of Mr. Taylor, nothing short of this 
was to be expected ; and in the perusal the 
reader's anticipations will not be disap- 
pointed. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of the twelve 
months’ observations recorded in our last 
volume was 51.31 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. The maximum of 73 degrees 
occurred on the 6th and 13th of July; and 
the minimum of 27 degrees was noticed on 
January 5th, The range of the thermometer 
was 46 degrees, and the prevailing wind 
south-west. The direction of the wind has 
been south-westerly 91 days; westerly 593; 
north - westerly 57}; north-easterly 42; 
northerly 313; easterly 29}; south-easterly 
254, and southerly 29}. 

The mean temperature of last November 
was 44.4 degrees: the maximum of 58 
degrees occurred on the 1st, when the di- 
rection of the wind was westerly ; and the 
minimum, which was 38 degrees, took place 
on the 5th, 9th, 13th, and 27th: on the 
first of these days the direction of the wind 
was northerly, on the second easterly, and 
on the two latter south-easterly. The range 
of the thermometer was 20 degrees, and the 
prevailing wind south-east. The direction 
of the wind has been south-easterly 93 days; 
south. westerly 54; north-westerly 4 ; north- 
erly 3}; north-easterly 3; easterly 2; south- 
erly 1}; and westerly 1}. 

Rain has fallen on 15 days, and 13 have 
been accompanied with wind; the after- 
noon of the 9th was distinguished by dense 
fog, and dew was observed on the morn- 
ings of the 2ist and 23d. This month has 
been milder than either of the two preced- 
ing Novembers; the maximum and mini- 
mum are both higher than those observed 
in 1830 and 1831: and the mean of the 
month from the three months’ observations 
is 43.78 degrees.j The maximum of 58 
degrees was observed in 1832; and the 
minimum of 30 degrees was noticed on the 
18th in 1831: the range of the thermo- 
meter is consequently 28 degrees. The 
prevailing winds are south-west and west ; 
and the direction of the wind, as observed 
during the three Novembers collectively, is 
as follows : south-westerly 20} days ; west- 
erly 20}; southerly 12}; north.westerly 10; 
south-easterly 93 ; easterly 7; northerly 6}; 
and north-easterly 4. 





GLEANINGS. 


Snuff. taking. —This practice is recommended to stu- 
dents of the French language, as it facilitates the 
acquiring of the proper accent; and smoking is also 
advised to young gentlemen who wish to look sallow, 
unhappy, and Werter-like. 

An Example for Youth.—A little boy, in destitute 
circumstances, was put out as an apprentice to a 
mechanic. For some time he was the youngest ap- 
prentice, and of course had to go upon errands for 
the other apprentices, and not unfrequently to pro- 
cure for them ardent spirits, of which all except him- 
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self partook ; because, as they said, it did them good. 
He, however, used none ; and in consequence of it, 
was often the object of severe ridicule from the older 
apprentices; because, as they said, he had not suffi- 
cient manhood to drink rum. And, as they were 
revelling over their poison, he, under their insults 
and cruelty, often retired, and vented his grief in 
tears. But now, every one of the older apprentices, 
we are informed, is a drunkard, or in the drunkard’s 
grave; and this youngest apprentice, at whom 
nsed to scoff, is sober and respectable, worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Io his employmeut are about 
a hundred men who do not use ardent spirits; and 
he is exerting upon many th ds, av infl >in 
the highest degree salutary, which may be trans- 
mitted by them to future generations, and be the 
means, through grace,’ of preparing multitudes, not 
only for usefulness and respectability on earth, but 
for an exceeding and eternal weight of glory in hea- 
ven.— Boston Recorder. 


Laongevity.— Lately died at Jamaica, Joseph Ram, 
a black, belonging to Morice Halls’ estate, at the 
extraordinary age of 146. 


Ruins of the Capital of Ancient Edom, or Idumea.— 
Its capital city, now without an inhabitant, except 
the wild animals foretold by the prophets a thousand 
years before it ceased to be tenanted = men, pre- 
seuts one of the most wonderful scenes that can pos. 
sibly be conceived. In the vicinity of mount Seir 
are the extensive ruins of a large city, heaps of hewn 
stones, foundations of buildings, fragments of co- 
lumns, and vestiges of paved streets, spread over a 
valley which is enclosed on each side by poe 
dicular cliffs, varying four hundred feet io height, 
which are hollowed out into innumerable cham 
of different dimensions, rising in the cliffs, till it 
seems impossible to em the uppermost. Co- 
lumns also rise above columns, and adorn the front of 
the dwellings ; horizontal grooves for the convey- 
ance of water also run along the face of the cliffs ; 
flights of o—- formed the means of ascent, and the 
summits of the heights, in various places, are covered 
with pyramids cut out of the solid rock. The identity 
of the sceue is described by the prophet Jeremiah, 
chap. xlix. verse 16, in all the terribleness of the 
human power which pertaineth to it, and as depicted 
in the desolate aspect it now exhibits, is suca as can- 
not be mistaken. The mausoleams and sepulchres 
are very numerous and magnificent. They are of 
various periods and orders of architecture. One of 
them, in particular, is descri as a work of im- 
mense labour and col ld i i a 
chamber sixteen paces square, and about? twenty-five 
feet high, crowned with a pediment highly orpa- 
mented, and all cat out of the solid rock.—By these 
splendid monuments, dedicated to the memory of its 
rulers, the opulence of the city is demonstrated. 
The enemies of the gospel might be admonished by 
the fate of the enemies of the ancient church, who 
have been cut off according to the word of the Lord ; 
and whose very land, that soe of the Edomites, 
for their violence against their brethren of Israel, has 
been wasted with a curse which shall cleave to it for 
ever.— Companion to the Bible, p. 


Advantages of Mechanical Invention.—Sir David 
Brewster, in his letters on Natural Magic, observes, 
on the ultimate effect of inventions, which at first 
sight appear to have no really useful object, “* that 
ingenious and beautiful as all ae eee of mechan- 
ism are, and surprising as their effects appear even 
to scientific spectators, the principal object of their 
inventors was to astonish and amuse the public. We 
should form ao erroneous judgment, however, if we 
supposed that this was the only result of the inge- 
nuity which they displayed. The passion for auto- 
matic exhibitions, which characterized the eighteenth 
century, gave rise to the most ingenious mechanical 
devices, and introduced among the higher orders of 
artists, habits of nice and accurate execution in the 
formation of the most delicate pieces of machinery. 
Tie same bination of the hanical powers 
which made the spider crawl, or which waved the 
tiny rod of the magician, contributed in future years 
to purposes of higher import. hose wheels and 
pinions, which almost eluded our senses by their 
minuteness, reappeared in the stupendous mechanism 
of our spinning machines, and our steam-engines. 
‘The elements of the tumbling puppet were revived 
in the chronometer, which now conducts our bit 
through the ocean; and the shapeless wheel whie 
directed the hand of the drawing automaton, has 
served in the present age to guide the movements of 
the tambourine engine. Those mechanical wonders 
which in one century enriched only the conjaror who 
used them, contributed in another to augment the 
wealth of the nation ; and those automatic toys which 
once amused the vulgar, are now employed in ex- 
tending the power, and promoting the civilization, of 
our species. In whatever way, indeed, the power of 
genius may invent or combine, and to whatever low, 
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Early Rising.—Sir Jobn Sinclair, in his ‘Code of 
Health and Longevity,’ has stated, that all of a great 
namber of very old persous whom he questioned, 
were alike only in two particulars—they were de- 
seended from parents of ore constitutions, and— 
(what perhaps they could better affirm,) they were 
early veers. 

Source of Cheerfulness—No one can be permanently 
cheerful who does not otherwise discharge his du- 
ties; and | believe that few who do what they can 
to discharge all their duties will fail to be cheerful.— 
Captain Basil Hail. 

Motives for Patient Endurance.—There is a consola- 
tion, if not a complete remedy, for almost every 
thiog ; and by honourable means and manly exertions 
there are few difficn!ties which may not be surmount- 
ed.—Captain Basil Hall. 

Moral Solidity —Evelyn truly remarked, that all is 
vanity which is not honest, and there is no solid wis- 
dom but in real piety. 

Back Woods of America : a Conversation.—* What is 
the land?” “ Bogs.”’—‘* The atmosphere?” “‘ Fogs.” 
—** What did you live on!” ‘* Hogs.”—** What were 

r draught animals;:” ** Dogs.”—‘‘ What did you 
Baila your houses of?’ ‘* Logs.”—*‘ Any fish in the 
ponds?” ‘‘ Frogs."—‘‘ What did you find the wo- 
men ”’ “ Clogs.”—‘* What map did you travel by ’” 
“ Mogg’s.” 

P Carriages.—The duty on carriages with less 
than four wheels, each of which shall be of less dia- 


Crowned Pigeons. — Captain Underwood, of the 
Kingsdown, has presented to the Surrey Zoological 
ens, a pair of these uncommon birds (Columba 
in.) They are nearly as big as turkeys, with 
bright red eyes, very large, and upright crest ; the 
plumage sky-blue, and their moaning note is like the 
murmur of approaching death. These giant doves are 
well, aod look at home in this country. 

Egypt. —Deprived twenty-three centuries ago of her 
Datural ceepeietera, Egypt has seen her fertile fields 
successively a prey to the P. , the Macedoni 
the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, the Georgians ; 

‘ length, the race of Tartars, distinguished by 
the name of Ottoman Turks. ‘The system of oppres- 
sion in Egypt is methodical. Every thing which the 
traveller sees or hears, reminds him that he is in the 
country of slavery and tyranny. in Egypt there is 
no lle class: neither nobility, clergy, merchants, 
nor land-bolders. Ignorance diffused through the 

population, extends its effects to every species 

and physical knowledge. The fate of Fgypt, 

as of Idumea and of Judea, demonstrate the Bible to 

be no cunningly devised fable: but gives the most 

overpow evidence, that the prophets who fore- 

told these things, spake and wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.—Companion to the ¥ 

Progressive Ad: of Australia.—It is curious 
to observe how rapidly this colopy has advanced to 

wer and riches. Governor Phillips first landed at 
| + el on the 26th January, 1788, (only forty-four 
years wi a few incorrigibles, the anniversary 
of Shee landing is still kept up. The first harvest 
was at Sydney, in 1789; and at Paramatta, 
sixteen miles distant, in December, 1790; and the 
first settler, James Purse, got his land in 1791. Here, 
where forty-four years ago no human voice was 
heard, with the exception of the ee ot the 
savage in the desert, we have now from 60,000 to 

happy inhabitants, all members of the parent 
our own British Islands; here, where 

one European animal, we have 300,000 

,000 cattle ; here, where there was not 

of grain, we now see 150,000 cattle : here, where 
was not an ear of grain, we now see 150,000 
sale; here, in fact, there is a want of 
ustrious men and women. The ship- 
1820, was at the lowest ebb, has im- 

, for in that year there were only 
England ; in 1896, there were 24; 
ve find nearly 40; and last year there 
erably more; and Mr. Edward Walkin- 
iverpool, has for some time been despatch- 

ev month.—There were last year im- 

, Cape wine, tobacco, India 

Ss, sugar, and teas, valued at 
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Sunday Schools.—The number of scholars connected 
with all the Sunday-schools in the world is estimated 
at 1,800,000. ‘There are in America about 60,000 
teachers, aod from 400,000 to 500,000 children, con- 
nected with the American Sunday School Unioz. 

Remarkable Death.—A practice is not unfrequent, of 
cracking nuts by placing the palm of the hand over 
them on a table, and striking the back of the hand so 
as by the pressure to break the shell. This practice 

as n ded by a melaocholy fatality in this 
 - last week. A young man named Thos. Rhodes, 
a bricklayer, who resided in Welmgate, America, 
was thus employed, when he suddenly felt a severe 
pain, his arm immediately swelled to a frightful size, 
and the alarming symptoms continued to increase, in 
spite of yy treatment, until his throat was swol- 
len so that he could not speak, and death terminated 
his excruciating tortures.—C. Patriot. 

Horses Gainers by the Temperance Reform.—In New 
London, America, two gentlemen, struck by the 
beanty of a noble horse, driven by a carman, stopped 
to survey and admire the well-fed animal, At the 
moment up came a couple of fellows, whose eyes told 
a tale which their tongues would have lied about, and 
recognizing the driver, exclaimed, “ John, your horse 
didn't use to look like that—what’s the matter?” 
**T'll tell you,” says the carman, “ I used to let my 
horse breathe, and | would step intoa store, and take 
a drop myself. Now | go without my dram, aod 
spend my pence to buy oats for Charley.” The argu- 
ment for temperance had so much point, that the fel- 
lows checked their inquiries, and pushed on. 

Heroism of Filial Affection —In the course of last 
winter, five Dutch gentlemen set out from Rotter- 
dam, to travel on skates to Amsterdam. They had 
passed over about twelve miles of the waste of inland 
waters which extends between the two cities, and 
were, with the exception of one of" the party, who 
kept apart, skating with great velocity, in close files, 
and hands linked in the Dutch manner, and were 
striking out far:from the shore, when at once, the 
whole file was precipitated through the ice, and two 
out of the four were hardly seen to rise again. The 
other two were father and son, both remarkably fine 
men, and the father an expert swimmer, which en- 
abled him to support himself and his son too fora 
considerable time, during which he was so collected 
as to give directions to the oy, one of the ty who 
had not fallen in, how he should conduct himself to 
afford assistance ; but at length he gave utterance to 
the thought, that his son’s continuing to hold him 
would be the death of both. The son immediately 
kissed the father, and, with the familiar and endear- 
ing expression he was accustomed to, bade him 
“ good night,” loosed his hold, and deliberately re- 
signed himself to death. The father lives; and the 
name, at least, of Henry Hock, the son, must live 
also.— Liverpool Courier. 

Genius, Talent, Cleverness—Genius rushes like a 
whirlwind.—laleut marches like a cavalcade of hea 
men and heavy horées.—Cleverness skims like a awal- 
low \in a summer evening, with a sharp shrill note 
and a sudden turning. he man of genius dwells 
with men and with nature; the man of talent in 
his study ; but the clever man dances , there, 
and every where, like a butterfly in a hurricane, strik- 
ing every thing, and enjoying nothing, but too light 
to be dashed to pieces, The man of talent will attack 
theories; the clever man assail the individual, and 
slander private character: but the man of genius 
despiseth both, he heeds none, he fears none, he lives 
in himself, shrouded in the consciousness of his own 
strength—he interferes with none, and walks forth an 
example, that, ‘‘ eagles fly alone,—they are but sheep 
that herd together.” It is true, that should a poison- 
ous worm cross his path, he may tread it under his 
foot ; should e cur snarl at him, he may chastise it ; 
bat he will not, cannot attack the privacy of another, 
Clever men write verses ; men of talent write prose ; 
but the man of genius writes poetry.— Wilson's Lectures 
on Poetry. 

Vitality of Insects.—In our number for ‘ 
we noticed the curious property 
Planarie, of multiplying under the knife. 
city of life is, however, not confined to this class of 
animals ; in a new edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, we have the following interesting paragraph, 
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which shews oe Be 2 most” dreadful wounds which 
imagination c re, cruelty inflict, have 
avy Tectrective influence on the vita! func- 
tmoany of the inferior creatures. ‘‘ Leeuwen- 
Seoot had a Saiete which lived <leven w: weeks transfixed 
int for microscopical investigation. Vaillant 
pod! ap locust at the Cape of Good Hope, and, after 
excavating the intestines, he filied the a ‘omen with 
cotton, and stuck a stout pin fall wie the thorax, yet 
the feet and antenué were io full play after the lapse 
of five months. Redi opened the Rial of a land tor- 
toise, and removed the entire brain: a fleshy integu- 
ment was observed to form over the openivg, and the 
anima! lived six months. He also cut off the head of 
a tortoise, which survived eighteen days. Spallanzaui 
cut out the hearts of three ' newts, which immediately 
took to flight, leapt, swam, aud executed their usual 
functions for forty-eight hours. A decapitated beetle 
will advance over a table, and recognize a precipice 
on approaching the edge. Colonel Pringle decapi- 
tated several libellule or dragon flies, one of which 
lived four months, and another six ; this ouprares 
singular, as he could never keep alive those with their 
heads on above a few days.” hese insects have also 
been known to exist with the abdomen detached. 

Extent of the British Dominions.—The sun vever sets 
on the dominions of our king. Before the evening ray 
leaves the spires of Quebec, his morning beams have 
shone for three hours ov Port Jackson; and while 
sinking from the waters of Lake Superior, his eye 
opens on the Ganges.— Entertaining Press. 

Literary Condensation.—An era is fast approaching, 
when no writer will be read by the great majority, 
save and except those who can effect that for bales of 
manuscript, which the hydrostatic screw performs for 
balls of cotton, by condensing that matter, into a pe- 
riod that before occupied a page.—Cotton. 
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with Notes and Comments. By Thomes Walter 
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Letters of Sir Walter Scott, addressed to the Rer. 
Richard Polwhele, Davies Gilbert, Esq., Francis 
Douce, Esq., and others ; accompanied by uo originel 
Autobiography of Lieut-Gen. Sir liussey Vivian, 


By Dr. Boott: in two octavo volumes, io be pub- 
lished in January, a Memoir of the Life end, Medical 
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Fever Institution of London, and author of Practical 
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ie Taylor's Life of the Poet Cowper; iu 1 vol. 
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their Grants and Records. By W. Herbert, Libra- 
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The Journey of an Invalid from Caleutta through 
the Straits of Sunda, to Van Diemen’s Land. 

Goethe ; drawn from Near Personal Intercourse, 
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law, and others. 

Mrs. Siddons; her Life,  sagaey and Contemporaries. 
By Thomas C ampbell, 
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COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, Lonpvon, 26TH December, 1832. 


THE space usually allotted us for this article will only admit of a rapid sketch of the most prominent 
Events of the Year.— 

Foremost stands the providential removal of the Epidemic, which in its progress has spread distress 
and consternation. The dispensation, to our country in particular, has had mercy mingled with judgment ; 
and, however mysterious has been the appearance of the disease, its cessation has been equally surpris- 
ing. The scourge has travelled with a steady pace from Asia to Europe, spreading devastation in its 
track ; and, then, bounding over the Atlantic, commenced its desolating career in the North American pro- 
vinces, and rapidly diffused its ravages through the United States.—The injuries inflicted thereby upon 
pore er have had a paralyzing effect, and tended, in conjunction with other causes, to create much 
suffering. 

The proceedings of the late parliament have been protracted beyond precedent ; yet the consideration 
requisite to bring about such measures as are contemplated by the Reform Bill, could not have been 
completed without much deliberation ; and although other branches of the public business may have given 
place to that great measure, yet it is to be hoped that the intelligence, wealth, and influence now to be in- 
troduced into the senate, will give energy and vigour to its deliberations, and the public good be promoted 
by the exertions of all who wish to see our country flourish. 

A kind Providence has rewarded the expectations of the husbandman with an abundant Harvest; and 
although prices‘are not ruling high, yet they may be considered as remunerating. The Manufacturing 
Districts are settled, and in pretty general employment, but, from the low state of wages, the operatives 
are not exempt from many privations; the prime articles of life, however, such as bread, flour, and pota- 
toes, are attainable at low rates ; and the taking off the Excise duty on Candles has tended to add to the 
cororts cf the lower orders. 

A great reduction has taken place in the duties on most kind of Drugs, and on many articles used in 
manufactur’s, bleaching, &. On Hemp, the duty has been diminished from £4. 13s. 4d. to Is. 8d. per 
ton ; and it is hoped that this relief to the manufacturing interest will be followed by other measures of a 
favourab): nature. , 

Durir.g the year, Colonial produce, such as Sugar, Coffee, and Rum, have found a good and steady 
market. Cocoa is now coming into general use, since the diminution of the duty to 2d. per pound ; thus 
affordig a most nutritious and wholesome beverage at a cheap rate. 

am, however, has hardly existed in commerce, during the year. 

West India Colonies are looking with suspicion to the measures of Parliament, and seem little dis- 
posed in doing away with the evils of slavery: it is, however, to be hoped, that they will see 
the inutility of resistance to the voice of the country calling for its extinction; and while the dictates of 
humanity ought to be satisfied, still the claims of the planters will have due consideration ; and the lapse 
of a few years may evince, that free labour will offer greater advantage to the colonist himself, by supply- 
— therewith at a cheaper rate than was attainable under the old system. 

state of Ireland still excites alarm and sympathy, yet, as members of the rising generation have been 
imbued with the principles of their duty to God and man, it is to be hoped that a more peaceable and quiet 
order of things will prevail ; and although the political atmosphere has dark clouds impending over it, yet 
there are tokens of brighter days breaking forth. 

The disputes of Belgium and Holland having engrossed the attention of Europe for the space of two 
years, are, it is to be hoped, drawing to a close, without involving a more extended sphere of hostility. 

Po presents a scene of fraternal discord, without affording any immediate prospect of its termi- 


We indulge the hope that the peace of Europe will not be disturbed, and that the British flag may continue, 
as it does at present, to wave in every quarter of the globe. Even now an extensive commerce is carried on 
with our very antipodes, and several valuable cargoes of fine sheep’s wool are arriving from New South 
Wales, and its adjacent dependencies. This trade bids fair to increase yearly. 

The ports are closed for the importation of Grain from Europe, but the supplies from Canada have been 
abundant. Several large imports of flour have been received from Calcutta; which article is much liked 
by the manufacturers for sizing of calicoes, &c. 

The Whale Fishery in Greenland turned out a failure; the ships, therefore, pursued their course to 
Davis’ Straits, and met with great success, the product being about 12,500 tons, these vessels, being 
taught by the example of Ross and Parry, prolong their stay in the fishery until the month of September. 
Connected with this subject, may be mentioned, the expedition now preparing to search after the intrepid 
Captain Ross, who, three years since, set out, single-handed, (so to speak,) to attempt a discovery of a 
North West Passage to America. 

Another meritorious enterprise may also be mentioned here, lately fitted out at Liverpool by private 
merchants, under the guidance of the Brothers Landers, to explore the great rivers of Africa. e expe- 

consists of three steamers, (one built of iron :) accounts have been received of its having reached 
the Isles de Loss. This expedition promises great advantage to the country at large; Africa, even at this 
moment, from 10° north to 30° south, presenting a blank to the civilized world. Hitherto a great trade 
has been carried on. from some parts of the coast in palm oil, an important material in the manufacture 
of brown soap. During the present year, 9,000 tons have been imported into Liverpool alone. 
We look forward to the opening year as disclosing prospects of returning prosperity, for, notwithstand- 
ing the many obstacles which have clogged the wheels of commerce during the passing year, yet the 
consumption of the leading articles has continued to increase ; and, as the important questions concerning 
our ional policy have been settled, commerce, both internal and external, may be expected to revive ; 
and, indeed, symptoms of improvement are evident. 

We venture to anticipate, that when a MODERATE, but r1xED Duty is laid on the importation of Grain, 
the agricultural interest will be freed from their pauper able-bodied peasantry—that Manufactures and 
Trade will increase and flourish—that the operatives will have higher wages, and the farmers better prices 
for their uce, arising from a greatly extended consumption—and that the Revenue will thereby be en- 
riched. Corn Laws, as they now stand, bind, as with fetters, both Agriculture, Trade, and Commerce. 
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Nipt by the winds untimely blast, 
Parch’d by the sun's directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short-ivd beauties die away. 


So blooms the haman face divine, 
When youth its pride of beauty shows: 
Fairer than spring the colours shine, 
And sweeter than the virgin-rose. 
Or worn by slowly-rolling years, 
Or broke by sickness in a day, 
The fading glory disappears, ; 
The short liv’d beauties die away. 


Yet these, new rising from the tomb, 
With tustre brighter far shall shine; 
Revive with ever during bloom, 
Safe from diseases and decline. 


Let sickness blast,Jet death devour, 

If Heaven mast recompense our pains} 
Perish the grass, and fade the flower, 
if firm the Word of God remains. 
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